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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Roya] Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
STERNDALE BENNETT SCHOLARSHIP. 

A Scholarship, called ‘‘The Sterndale Bennett Scholarship,” 
has been founded by subscription, as a testimonial to Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett (Principal of the Royal Academy of Music), and 
will be CONTENDED FOR on SATURDAY, the 20th of April, 
at 10 o'clock. 

It is open to competition in any branch of Music fer male 
candidates only, (being British-born subjects), between the 
ages of 14 and 21 years. 

A preliminary literary examination will take place at the 
Institution by the Rev. H. Duckworth, M.A., on Monday, 
the 15th of April, at 10 o’clock. 

The successful candidate will be entitled to two years’ free 
education in the Royal Academy of Music. Certificate of birth 
must be produced. 


No application to compete can be received after Saturday, 
the 18th of April. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royrat Acapsmy or Music, 


4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


OYAL SOCIETY of MUSICIANS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. Instituted 1738: incorporated by Royal 





r, 1789. 
Patroness—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

The ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will be held at Willis’s 
Rooms, ou Friday evening, April 5, at which H.R.H. the Duke 
of EDINBURGH, K.G., has graciously signified his intention 
to preside. Tickets One Guinea each. Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard, Mdme. Camillo Urso (Violin), Mdlle. Regan, Miss 
Harmon, Miss Rebecca Jewell, Miss Jessie Jones, Miss Marion 
Severn, Mr. W. AH. Cummings, Herr Jules Stockhausen will 
assist. The part-music will be sung by twelve of the best 
glee-singers in the metropolis. conducted by Mr. J. Coward. 
Accompanyists, Mr. C. E, Stephens and Mr. H. R. Eyers. 


Dinner at seven o'clock. 
STANLEY LUCAS, Sec. 


By order, 
MATEUR INSTRUMENTAL SOCIETY, 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
PresidentH.R.H the Duke of EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Conductor—Mr. ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN. 
Assistant Conductor—Mr. GEORGE MOUNT. 

An Amateur Instrumental Society, which persons of all 
classes are invited to join, is in course of formation in con- 
nection with the Royal Albert Hail. 

A Course of pretinioary studies will be commenced almost 
immediately. 

Candidates for Election may obtain the Forms of Application 
= Mr. _ Slee Reni Sec. x > the = a 

ociety, Gore —— re, W., by whom due notice 
will be sent of the time for the testing of ees. 

Notice. —Members of the Society will, when they may require 
them, be provided for the practice and concert-nights with free 
passes on the Metropolitan Railway. 

The cost of the carriage of large instruments will be defrayed 
by the Committee of the Amateur [nstrumental Society. 

Candidates who are members of existing musical societies 
are recommended to produce certificates of their membership. 


HE MUSICAL UNION.—28rH SEASON, 
1872.—The EIGHT MATINEES on Tuesdays, at a 
Quarter-past Three, = 16th, April 30th =! 14th, May 28rd, 
June 11th, June 18th, June 25th, and July 2nd,. On the 
Saturday preceding each Matinée, the Analytical Programme is 
sent to the Members. On the day of the Concert a Second 
Edition is delivered at the Hall, and at the close of the year a 
complete collection, with supplement, is presented to Members 


gratis. 

“Tt is one of the advantages of the Musical Union,” says a 
public writer, “‘ that the system of nomination ensures a 
thoroughly musical and social auditory, and no lady, however 
timid, can experience inconvenience in attending its yo 

“There is a great charm in these morning réunions. The 
piegers are seated in the centre of a cirele, and there is a social 
eeling displayed, which frees the performance from all 
formality and stiffness. —Iilustrated News. 

For the convenience of Families and Schools, with the sanc- 
tion of the President, free admissions will be granted (not 
transferable) to Lady teachers of Music, in attendance with 
two, or more upils, subscribers. Also, a Family Ticket to 
admit three to a Single Matinée at one Guinea. Subscriptions 
to be paid by cheques to Professor John Ella, 9, Victoria- 
square, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W., or to Messrs. Lamborn 
Cock & Co,, Bond-street, and a stamped receipt to be demanded 
for the same. Records of Past Seasons to be had of Mr. 
Ridgway, 169 Piccadilly, 1s. 6d. each. Also, Vol. I., Musical 
Sketches at Home and Abroad. 7s. 6d. (second edition). 


ISS KATHARINE POYNTZ’S SECOND 
CLASSICAL CONCERT, Tuesday, me 9th | a 
ic 














ze’s Hall, at 8 o'clock. e Vocal 
selected from the works of Beethoven, Mozart, ee at 
omg oe y — he Bm 
a K. Poyntz, J. Jones, 
Williams ; Messrs. illier, Jefferys, and Maybrick. 
Instrum Miss Kate Roberts and Malle. Bertha Brousil. 


entalists, 
Conductors, Sir Julius Benedict, Signor Bucalozzi, and Mr. 
Osborne Williams. Tickets and programmes at Lamborn Cock 


TITO MATTEIS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 


o 
a 


ecooooeooosooososooosoosooossoseoo: 
. 


Grande Valse. Solo......seeees 
Ditto. DUCE ace cc cccccccceccecs csccceereces 
Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs), Solo ....sseeceeees 
Third Valse (Fenella). SolO .essceeecece cece 
I Puritani (Grande Fantasia). S0l0.......0+.eseeseeeee 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon). Solo....seseseeeee 
Tl tramonto del Sole. Solo ...ccecseseesecceees 
Il folletto (Galop de Concert). Solo.......sesseeeeeeves 
Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne). Solo ........ cesses eens 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). (Transcription variée.) Solo 
Una notte d’Estate (Nucturne). Solo..... 
Etude de Concert. Solo ....cccssecccreccccccscccecece 
Dancing Leaves. Solo ...-.sseesceeeeees 
Mergellina (Barcarole). Solo........ 
La Harpe(Romance). Solo ..... 
Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne). Solo 
La Gaité (Scherz0), Sol0 ..cscccccesscececvcevecseseves 
The Fairy’s Reverie. Solo ......ses.cecsecccceccccccce 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique), Solo........++++ 
Oh dear, what can the matter be. (Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) Ist set. Solo 
- - Duet cococcces 
S/S We, -GalR n.d cdo cciet bien.b0.50 00in0 ed's 000660 secede 
Non é ver. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo........ ++ 
Bloom is on the Rye. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini), (Brilliantly Transcribed.) 


ee eeeeee 


eee ee ee ee enee 


se eereee 


Coenen eeeeeeesenes 


Cee ee ee tere ee eeeeenee 


were eee eee) 


ae PPPOE EAE HEHE AAAAMS 


BORD strc costs natu be cnnthedens tece us cssveh cases OS © 
Orphee aux Enfers (Divertissement). Duet ............ 6 0 
Vaillance (Fantasie Polka). Solo ...sssceqeceeseeseenne 4 0 

on ” DR cies concse<icisceses & © 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani). Duet............5 5 0 
Une Per (Morceau de Salon). Solo......+. coco @ O 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Solo ...ssccececsssceeeee 4 @ 
Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais), Solo .essseeseeseves - 60 
‘Tis the Harp in the Air (Wallace.) (Brilliantly Tran- 

scribed.) SolO ..seceseesceceeeeeesss(JUst Published) 4 0 
Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique). Solo oe 5 0 
La Lyre (Nocturne). Solo ......+e..e00e ” 40 
Grand Marche Fantastique. Solo ...... 5 0 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


Che gioja? (Valzer.) Sung by Mdile. Marimon. Intro- 

duced in the Opera of Don Pasquaus. Solo. « (Just 
Published) 4 0 

Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer). Sung by Malle. 


Coftatmbo, . BOO oc cc cieccvccccsce ccvcscsccsecocseccce & © 
The forsaken Nest, ‘‘ Le nid abandonné ” (sung by Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini). Solo......+.++ 40 


Never more, ‘‘Non é ver,” with English and French 
WHE WARD oc.icinncc.ce cs cecenences scessecsssooense eB 
Non é ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 


Co 


Woglia. BOlO....cccccccrcccvsssecccvesescecsessscces & O 
Non torno (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatia e Cara- 

Voglia. SOLO ssrccccececcceseccceceseevevevvnseenes 40 
Lo scapato. Sung by Mr. Santley. Solo ...sseseeeeses & 0 
Deh Parla (Romanza), Solo ....cssseeccecsecsereveeee 4 0 
To la Perdei (Romanza), SOl0 srecescscececccsaneveres 40 
Tornera (Romanza), SOlO ..sececcsscsceceeesceeseeeee 40 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta). Solo .....sseceseeree 4 0 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Malle. Carlotta Patti. Solo 5 0 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas. Solo 4 0 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno. Solo ...+s+s+eeee 40 
Il Farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti. Solo.......... 4 0 
Un Rosajo (Romanza). Sung by Signor Cotogni. Solo.. 4 0 
Nienve per Forza (Canzonetta). S0l0 ..sseecseesveveeee 40 





PUBLISHED BY 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 





and Co.'s, New Bond-street, St. George’s Hall, dc., 10s, 6d., 
8s., and 1s, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 








HE SPECIAL LOAN “EXHIBITION OF 

J MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, made before 1800, together 

be ee Sat Instruments, will be 
a e § y ENSINGTON JSKU 

month of JUNE, 1872. ¥ ree ay 

It is requested that any information bearing on the subject 

may be communicated by possessors of Inatruments and others 

to the Secretary of the Musical Instruments’ Exhibition 
Committee, South Kensington Museum, London, W. 


N R. W. H. CUMMINGS has the honour 


to announce that the first performance of his 
NEW 


C. ’ 

“THE FAIRY RING,” 
will take place on FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 24th, 1872, at 
ST. JAMES'S HALL, Principal Vocalists: Miss Edith Wynne, 
Madame Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
The Band will be complete, and comprise Members of the 
Orchestra of the Philharmonic Society, &c. Solo Harp, Mr. 
John Thomas. The Chorus will consist of Members of the 
Choir of the Oratorio Concerts (by the kind permission of the 
Directors and Mr. J. Barnby). The Second Part of the Pro- 

mme will be a Miscell Selection of Music. The 
‘ollowing eminent artists will also appear: Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mr. Patey, Mr. Maybrick, and Madame Arabella 
Goddard. Conductors, Mr. F. Stanislaus and Mr. Joseph 
Barnby. Stalls, 10s. 6d.; balcony, 58.; area and gallery, 1s. 
Tickets to be obtained of the principal music-sellers, and 
Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


R. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR, April 8. at 8 

o'clock, St. James's-ha'l.—Selections from Bishop, &c, 

Ellen Horne, Patey, Enriquez, Linda Scates, Sims Reeves, and 

Foli. Tickets 68., 35., 28, and Is.; at all music publishers ; 
and Austin’s office. No, 28, Piccadilly. 


22a, DORSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


N ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to inform 

her friends and pupils that she has removed to the 
above address, and that she continues to give lessons on the 
Guitar and Concertina.—March 20th, 1872, 


N R. SANTLEY will return to London on the 

termination of his engagement with the Parepa-Rosa 
Opera Company, at the Academy of Music, New York, about 
the middle of May. All communications to be addressed to 
Mr. George Dolby, 52, New Bond-street, London, W. 


N R. and MADAME PATEY beg to announce 
their removal to No, 12, Primrose-hill-road, N.W. 




















N R. A. LOCKWOOD, having returned to 
London, will accept engagements as Soloist and to give 
Lessous on the Harp.—81, Albert-street, Regent's Park, N.W. 











EW AND BRILLIANT COMPOSITIONS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE, 


“Flou-Flou.” Mazurka de salon. A. Noyer. 4s, 
**Coquette.” Polka de salon, A. Noyer. 4s. 
“Chant du Soir.” Réverie. Edmond Wiehler. 8s. 
Dayon Music, 
Coralline Valse (Illustrated). Edmond Wiehler, 4s. 
Published by Hexay Strap & Co., St. James's Pianoforte 
and Music Gallery, 19, Piccadilly, W. 


M*. WELDON on the advantages of a self- 
supporting Academy of Music; with letters from Ch. 
Gounod The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., and Sir 
Julius Benedict. Instruction gratis, Price 1s, Rupatt, 
Carts & Co, 20, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


“THE ROVER.” New Baritone Song, by 
n> a PENNA. “ Manly and vigorous.” 36., 
free, 18. Ed. 
ne Movente, Ewsn & Oo., 1, Berners-street, W. 


O ORGANISTS and CHOIRMASTERS. 
Messrs. R OUCKS and CO. have published a NEW 
CHEAP EDITION of Brinley Ricbards's “God bless the 
Prince of Wales,” for four voices, with piano accomp. ad lib., 
to which is appended ar wer a tes pono = 
i endent 1 , with a view rmance 
van oo Pibe by water 4d. Vide Orchestra, 


M* FATHER’S BIBLE. New Bong. Words 
by J. OLIPHANT. Mudie by SOpiLay SEaaee 

* t , & e 

Mr Richards has over written,” 38,” Post free at half-price, 


R. W. T. WRIGHTON’S NEW SONGS and 
BALLADS. 

Trou t Distressed Speak well of the Absent. 3s, 
——, ~ 7 isions of bygone years, 3s. 
The Waking of the Kiowers, | Norah, sweet orah (Irish), 3a, 

No. lin. No.2 in E flat, | The Wishing Cap. 4s. 
. each, 
Seimars Sole Publishers, sunt Cocks and Co, New 
Burlington street. Order of all Musicsellers. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE— 
Dh. ing and enriching the vuice, apd removing 
aectiene of e throat, haa maintained character for & 

ora: we tui et ta’ he Yl 
ene ne an be without this invatuable Lozenge, ‘To 
be heal A of all 





























Wholesale aud Retail Chemists in the u 
Kingdom, 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 


[No. 444, March 28, °79, 








NEW MUSIC. 


HE BETTER LAND. Song. By GOUNOD. 

One of the most beautiful and least difficult compositions 

of this creat master. THE BETTER LAND, poetry by Mrs. 
HEMANS, will be ready in a few days. 


ORD, WHOM MY INMOST SOUL) 

4 ADORETH. Prayer by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. Sung by 

Madame Patey, Malle, Drasdil, Miss Alice Fairman, Madame 
Demeric Lablache, Madame Osborne Williams, &c. 4a. 


maowr's NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


An Evening Thought. Song without words. 3s. 
Lusitania. Grande Marche. Solo, 4s. ; Duet, 5s. 
Silver Wedding March—Charles aud Olga. 4s. 


] ICHARDS’S ESMERALDA.—This arrangement 
» Of Levey's celebrated Bolero is as attractive for the piano 
as the song is for the voice, 4s. 


] EYLOFF’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC.— 

“Mr. Reyloff's capital adaptatations of airs from the 
operas of ‘ Eruani” and ‘Il Flauto Magico” will be found 
valuable as simple and effective for those who have mastered 
the first difficulties of the pianoforte."—Morning Post, March 
18th. 3s. each. 


| OCHARD’S EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC.— 





5 pages). ‘‘ Mendelssohn’s Wedding March,” simplified; 
** Beautiful Danube Waltzes,” simplified ; ‘‘ Esmeralda” 
(W. ©. Levey); ‘‘Only” (Virginia Gabriel); ‘ Mignonette” 
(8. Champion); and ‘‘ The Miller ef the Dee.” 2s, each. 


] OCHARD'S EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC.— 
AMUSING SKETCHES, popular airs as easy solos 
(2 pages) and duets (4 pages). One hundred numbers of the 
prettiest melodies, carefully arranged. Solos, 1s. each; duets, 
ls. 6d. each. 
London: Dorr and Stawant, 147, Oxford-street, 





rf.Oo THE ERRING ONES IN VOICE PRO- 

DUCTION.—Circumstances will cause me to be in 
London during Easter week, so if _ of the above think that 
one personal encounter and one single lesson can avail them 
anything, and will communicate with me, I will try and 
arrange & mesting. The lesson would be forty minutes, and 
the charge 10s. 6d.—CHARLES LUNN, Edgbaston. 





N ISS BERRKY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


M&,,,208: ROMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AuUGUSTINE-ROoAD, CAMDEN-SQUARB, 
or Cramer & €o., 201, Regent-street. 





R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jouxn Raopes, Crorpon, 8. 


Slew QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover- 

square, may now be engaged for balls and concerts, 
bazaars, soirées, readings, lectures, wedding breakfasts, organ 
recitals, &c. Apply to Mr. HallL--ROBERT COCKS, Pro- 
prietor. 











BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock oy First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. . 

Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


OURAMER & 00.’8 BBIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 


Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 


GONE: A TRAGEDY. 


By GEORGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, B.A., 
Professor of ney and English Literature in the Queenh’s 
University in Irelan 


Saturday Review. 

“We regard ‘Ugone’ as a composition of really remarkable 
performance, and of genuine promise, It is a relief to come 
across a volume, undertaken by a young votary of 
literature, which con of a completely worked-out con- 
ception, and is not made up of one larger giving its 
name to the book, and a good many smaller f ts, called 
‘other poems.’ A man does well and wisely to attempt a longer 
flight, and to put his capabilities to their best use, if he comes 
before the public at all. We believe that Mr. has it 
in his power to write a very mach better drama than ‘ Ugone ;’ 
but ‘Ugone’ deserves all the praise due to an early study, 
worked with energy and care, and a great deal of real insight.” 

Standard. 

“ [He] has’ both power and passion, as well as originality... .. 
pele will be attracted by the vigour and boldness -! the 
story here told them. A modern tragedy, with the scene cast 
in Italy, is in itself a sufficient claim to notice.. .. Real poetic 
taste aud feeling.” 

Westminster Review. 

** Great powers of description.” 


E. MOXON, SON & CO., Dover Street, W.; and 
1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, B.O. 








SECOND EDITION. 
Now ready, Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 
THE CANTICLES 


D 
PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS: 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


BY 
Cc. EDWIN WILLING. 
Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel ; 
Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the 
Choir of All Saints’, Margaret-street, 


*.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
Price 2s., by Post, 2s. 3d. 





In this work the pointing of the Psalms and Canticles is that 
which is in use in the choir of the Foundling Chapel. 

Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—1st. The due emphasis 
and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 

If, as in some instances, the subordination of either of these 
considerations to the other is unavoidable, the rendering here 
given is the result of careful comparison with others, and is that 
which upon trial with more than one numerously constituted 
choir was found to be the most readily adopted. 

The words printed in thick type are not necessarily em- 
hasized, but indicate the commencement of an initial bar of 
ime, which is to be strictly maintained from that point. 

In some few cases where the dwelling upon a particular word 
or syllable would weaken the sense, or cause some impediment 
to vocalisation, italics have been substituted for thick type in 
order to suggest a distinction. 

The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, 
obviating the great inconvenience of finding each Psalm, and 
will be found at the end of the book. 


Lorpox: J, T. HAYES, Lyatt Prace; and 4, Hawnterta 
Sragzet, Covent Garpsn. 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 28. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 


THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PIOCTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT ey oy eee : a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, D 1, ill i 
Mie nites wor 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES ‘ws Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
and 8. BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

8. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8, BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 

Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Lent; Vol. IL., 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. IIf., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s, 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By ©. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the In cloth, 68; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s, ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
oe ae Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s, 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 8s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d, 











RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 8s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
a Ba AE C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 








INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








ANZIBAR. By CAPTAIN R. F, 


BURTON. 2vols. 8vo. 


[UNDER THE SUN. By G. A. SALA. 
lvol. 8vo, 
[HE COURT OF ANNA CARAFA. By 


Mrs. ST. JOHN. lvol. 8vo. 


ORTIES FROM “GIB,” in quest of 


Sensation and Sentiment. By BE. DYNE FENTON. 











1 vol. 


OPPIES IN THE CORN. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 1 vol. 


ABtHUR WILSON. A Story. In 3 
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“NO TEARS TO WEEP.” 





“No tears to weep!” and wherefore not ? 
Say, is thy sorrow such ? 

And hath thy heart no tender spot, 
Which sympathy may touch ? 

Can no kind word unlock the springs, 
And give thy tears their flow? 

Are human woes such selfish things, 
That none their depths may know ? 


‘No tears to weep!” nay, speak not thus, 
For tears can bring relief ; 

And God hath sent them unto us, 
To wash away our grief. 

When earthly sorrow, pain, and care, 

* Thy soul in sadness steep, 

Then pray to Him who heareth prayer, 
To send thee tears to weep. 


‘Tis true the world is sometimes dark, 
With gloomy clouds that rise, 

And trembling Hope with waning spark, 
Fades faintly out, and dies ! 

But when some Heavenly vision fair 
Steals o’er thee in thy sleep, 

Awake with joy to feel that there, 
There are no tears to weep. 


Nannie -LamBert.. 








PROVINCIAL, 





The second concert of the Windsor and Eton 
Choral Society, was given on Tuesday evening at 
St. Mark’s Schoolroom, and was a great success. 
Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” was produced on the occa- 
sion, when the principal parts were taken by Miss 
Banks, Mdme. Poole, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. 
Orlando Christian, of the Eton College Choir. The 
choir was conducted by Sir George Elvey; and Mr. 
Griesbach efficiently led the orchestra. 





At a meeting of the Queen’s College Literary and 
Scientific Society, Belfast, on March 15th, Mr. R. 
Henderson Todd, M.A., Senior Vice-President of the 
Society, in treating of ‘‘ The Decline of Tragedy and 
Epic Poetry,” described tragedy as characterised by 
exaggerated passion, and as repugnant to the spirit 
of the age. Tragedy, he submitted, was at present 
all but dead, as no new tragedy was being produced, 
and but few of the old ones were represented. 
Though it was more difficult to become a great 
comic than a great tragic actor, there were but few 
of the latter and many of the former. The essayist 


combated the notion that the powers of writing 


tragedy had diminished. That it had not was 


evident in many modern novels. But modern taste 
was in favour of comedy rather than of tragedy, 


hence the progress of the one and the stagnation of 
the other. All the causes which had destroyed, or 
rather banished, tragedy were applicable to the epic 
poem, which had also causes of mortality peculiar to 
itself. Homer, Virgil, and Milton would live, not 
because their poems were epic, but in spite of their 
being so. The epic was the natural product of a 
time when all power was centred in an individual 
Who became the object of the bard’s heto worship. 
But, with the advatice of progress, the middle 
Glasses and the masses had gradually acquired a 
share of power, and thus the objective prominence 
of the individual so essential to the epic had dis- 
appeared, though men of prominent ability were 
now more fititerous than ever. Tho subjective 
tendency of modern progress, and the growing spirit 
of inquiry, were farther reasons for the declitie of 
the tragic drama and the closely-allied epic poem. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave a pet- 
formance of Mendelssohn's “ Elijah” on Tuesday 
last week. Sir J. Benedict conducted, and the solos 
were sung by Malle, Tietjens, Miss Edith Wynne, 
Mdme Bentham-Fernandez, Mr. Bentham, and Herr 
Stockhausen. The performance on the whole was 
Successful, although Mdfle. Tietjens was indis; sed 
and was disappointing in “ Hear ye, Israel,” and 
Herr Stockhiiusen appeared to be suffering from 
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but certainly did not make his hearers forget Weiss or 
Santley. Mdme. Bentham is a great acquisition 
to our limited list of contraltos, she received a very 
hearty encore for her rendering of ‘‘O rest in the 
Lord.” Mr. Bentham has a fine voice, but would 
be more effective were he to throw more animation 
into his singing. The band and chorus deserve 
praise. The next concert will be given on April 10th. 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini will be the principal vocalist, 
and Herr Carl Reinecke the solo pianist. The 
popular English comedian, Mr. John Clarke, has 
just fulfilled a successful six nights’ engagement at 
the Alexandra Theatre in Mr. Robertson’s “ Ours” 
and other pieces, and has been well supported by Miss 
Marie O’Berne and the other members of Mr. Saker’s 
Company. This week has been devoted to English 
Opera, supported by Mrs. Haigh-Dyer, Miss Rose 
Hersee, Miss Adele Alessandri, Mr. Parkinson, and 
Mr. Durand. On Monday, Miss Rose Hersee ap- 
peared as Arline in “ The Bohemian Girl,” with Mr. 
Parkinson as Thaddeus. On Tuesday ‘ Martha,” 
with Mrs. Haigh in the title-réle, was performed.—— 
Mrs. Scarisbrick announces a concert at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, next week, when she will be assisted 
by Mdme. Norman-Néruda, Mr. Charles Hallé, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. Maybrick, and other artists —— 
Mdme. Constance Wood (pupil of Mdme. Ruders- 
dorff) gave a successful concert at the Meyerbeer 
Hall on Tuesday last. 








On the evening of Wednesday, 20th inst., the 
Belfast Classical Harmonists Society gave their 
third and last Subscription Concert of the present 
season in the Ulster Hall, when the ‘' Messiah” was 
produced. The artists engaged for the occasion 
were as follows :—Vocalists, Miss Ellen Horne, Miss 
Louise Beverley, Mr. Joseph Maas, and Mr. W. H. 
Poole. Instrumentalists, Mr. J. T. Carrodus, violin ; 
Mr. Edward Howell, violoncello; Mr. J. Radcliff, 
flute, &c. The attendance was large and the work 
was very fairly produced. Mri Walter Newport con- 
ducted, and Mr. J. R. Edeson presided at the organ. 
On the succeeding evening jthe same company of 
artists gave a miscellaneous concert to a half-filled 
hall.——On Friday evening in the New Hall, Lis- 
burn, the Lisburn Choral Society gave their con- 
cluding concert of the season toa large audience. 
Mr, Fred. C. Smyth, Mus. B., T.0.D., conducted, 
and all passed off in a most satisfactory manner.—— 
At the Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concerts this 
week, Miss Annie Sinclair, one of the best vocalists 
who appear at these entertainments, sang in her 
usual free and finished style, the songs, ‘‘ Ah, fors e 
lui,’ from ‘* Traviata,” “‘ A Mother's Dream ” (A. 8. 
Sullivan), and “ Bid me discourse” (Sir H. Bishop). 
In all three the audienee were so unrelenting as to 
insist on an encore. The band of the 78th High- 
landers, conducted by Mr. A. M'Eleney, performed 


three selections in an effective manner, and the 
pipers also gave a variety of dances, strathspeys, and 
reels. Mr. J. R. Edeson presided at the organ, and 
performed in an able manner Mendelssohn's sonata, 
No. 8, and the ‘March of the Israelites,” from 
Costa’s “* Hli.’"——-On Tuesday evening, a classical 
and vocal concert was given by Viscount Massereene 
and Ferrard in the Protestant Hall, Antrim, in aid 
of the poor of that town. There was a very large 
and fashionable audience, and the program was as 
follows :—Overture, “* Domino Noir" (Auber), Lord 
Massereene’s Private Band; Song, ‘* Only for thee ” 
(Randegger), Miss E. Boyd; Octet (Strings and 
Windj—Arr. (M. Chant); Pianoforte Solo, ‘‘ Home, 
sweet home,” Fantasia (Thalberg), Herr Karl 
Liebich; Quartet (two violins, viola, anf violon- 
cello (Haydn), Hon. §. Skeffington, Lord Massereene, 
Herr Liebich, and Hon. KR. Skeffington. Selection, 
“ Sonnambula” (Bellini), Lord Massereene’s Private 
Band ; Violin Solo, (Raff), Hon. 8. W. Skeffington ; 
Trio, (piano, violin, and violoncello), (Fesea), Herr 
Liebich, Hons. 8. and RK. Skeffington; Song, 
Morning Song, ‘‘ The Skylark ” (Benedict), Miss 
E. Boyd; Galop, Lord Massereene's Private Band ; 
“God Save the Queen.”’ Viscount Massereene and 


Ferrard officiated as conductor.——At the Theatre 
Royal (lessee and manager Mr. J. F. Warden) the 
pantomime continues to delight large audiences of 





This artist pang with great intelligence 








OPERA. 





The Royal Italian Opera-house opened on Tuesday 
night for the season with an inaugural performance 
of “ Faust.” Even thus early the vicissitades of a 
manager begin: Malle. Sessiwas announced to sing 
Margherita, but was incapacitated by cold, and 
Mdme. Sinico took her place. The performance 
gave general satisfaction. Malle. Scalchi played 
Siebel and obtained the usual honours in “ Le 
parlate” and “ Quando a te lietu.” Sig. Naudin’s 
Faust, Sig. Cotogni’s Valentino, and the Me/fistofele 
of M. Faure need not be criticised. Malle, Anese 
and Sig. Tagliafico filled the other parts. Thus 
quietly did the season of '72 open at Covent Garden, 
the National Anthem being sung as usual. The 
opera is to be repeated on Saturday; to-night's bill 
being La Figlia” and two acts of “ Masaniello" 
when it is hoped Malle. Sessi will have recovered 
from an incapacity by no means to be wondered at, 
considering the trying weather. 





CONCERTS, 





The last Saturday afternoon concert at the 
Crystal Palace was rendered interesting by a pro- 
duction of Mr. Wingham'’s, an Academy student. 
This was a Symphony in B flat, moulded upon good 
models, correctly planned, and worked out in a very 
creditable and felicitous manner. Mr. Wingham 
evidently possesses an understanding of form; his 
ideas are distinct, and he shows that he can govern 
them and assign them their due dimensions. His 
notions are neither weak nor diffuse; they are 
sufficiently original to interest, and they are not 
suffered to weary by attenuation or repetition, The 
work created an excellent impression, particularly the 
scherzo, which was encored, and at the end of the per- 
formance Mr. Wingham was called before the 
public and received hearty congratulations. In 
these we can conscientiously join; the young 
composer is a credit to his schooling; he has 
embarked upon a safe path, and follows trustworthy 
guides, and we think will make his mark among the 
rising musicians of theday. Sir Sterndale Bennett's 
concerto in E flat was admirably executed by Mdme. 
Goddard and afforded a rarely enjoyed treat, 
the audience especially appreciating the adagio, 
and recalling the executant. Beethoven's number 
one * Leonora”’ overture, and Mendelssohn's *' Ruy 
Blas” formed other staple pieces of the progran. 
Of the vocalists, Mdme. Peschka-Leutner, from 
the Leipsic opera created a very strong im- 
pression in the brilliant scena from “ Zuryanthe” 
which she declaimed with extraordinary vigour, and 
in some variations by Proch exhibited consummate 
facility of vocalisation, Her proficiency struck her 
hearers with equal surprise and pleasure, and an 
unanimous encore followed. At the twenty-third 
concert we are promised Beethoven's great symphony, 
No. 7; Mendelssohn's psalm, ‘ As pants the hart ;” 
the Choral Fantasia of Beethoven—pianoforte, Mr. 
Oscar Beringer; and songs by Miss Edith Wynne, 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, &c. 

A students’ concert at the Royal Academy of 
Music last Thursday gave an interesting indication 
of the progress made by the pupils at that insti- 
tution, and once more proved the utility of the 
Academy as a training-ground for young musicians. 
In the pianoforte solos on Thursday several candi- 
dates for popular favotir achieved deserved com- 
mendation. Miss Martin’s rendering of Dach's 
Prelude and fugue in A flat displayed a conscien- 
tious and zealous sttidy ; Miss Pamphilon was also 
very successful in the Rondo from Beethoven's 
Sonata in A flat; while Miss Curtis in the same 
composer's E minor Sonata, and Miss Channell in 
a couple of studies by Sir Sterndale Bennett did 
extremely well. An Adagio of Spohr's was credit- 
ably interpreted by Mr. Howard, and Misses Cornish 
and Brand secured merited praise. Among the 
vocal selections some laudable part-singing was 
heard, and Misses Bagnall, Mary Crawford, and 
Francis acquitted themselves with credit. The last 
concert will in all respects favourably compare with 





both old and young. 





its predecessors, 
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The Sacred Harmonic Society's fortieth annual 
Passion Week performance of the ‘' Messiah” took 
place last evening, at Exeter Hall. Sir Michael 
Costa conducted, and the principal vocalists were 
Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, and Mr. Whitney. 

An amateur concert given at Hornsey Rise by: the 
St. Mary Choir on Thursday, proved that vaulting 
ambition in some instances does not o’erleap itself, 
but achieves a respectable jump and lands safely 
several feet over the heads of competitors. This 
Hornsey Rise choir had the temerity to attack a 
stiff selection from Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Athalie” and 
another stiff selection from ‘* Acis and Galatea,” as 
well as a miscellaneous assortment from Gounod, 
Mercadante, Pinsuti, and others. What is more, 
the bold attempt succeeded beyond all anticipation. 
To have merely got through such a program would 
have been much for amateurs in a suburban 
neighbourhood ; but to have interpreted Handel and 
Mendelssohn, as these ladies and gentlemen lid, 
with discrimination and taste, is highly creditable to 
themselves and a feather in the cap of their con- 
ductor, Captain Phillips. The solos in “ Athalie” 
were taken by Misses Miéville, Moss, and Tomalin, 
The precision with which the trio and chorus 
‘* Heaven and the Earth display,” was taken, at once 
showed the confidence and resources of the singers ; 
and the trio ‘‘ Hearts feel that love Theo ’’ created a 
deep impression. The good effect of this selection 
was largely due to the efforts of the ladies named. 
** Acis"’, was no less satisfactory. Miss Miéville 
sang brightly ‘‘ Hush, ye pretty warbling choir ;” to 
Mr. W. R. Cole’s spirited singing of ‘* Love sounds 
the alarm” a bis was temptingly offered in 
vain; a similar honour was accepted perforce by 
Miss Moss in ** As when the dove,” very prettily 
given; and Mr. H. J. Waterlow's Polyphemus effects 
had the advantage of a fine powerful voice, which 
Mr. Waterlow knows how to employ. In the mis- 
cellaneous selection Hiles’ part-song “ Spring” was 
encored ; ‘‘ Trumpet blow ” (Gounod) was given with 
great delicacy of contrast ; and the same may be said 
of the “‘O Salutaris Hostia"’ from Gounod’s Mass, 
(for men’s voices), which, though excellently sung, 
seemed a trifle over the heads of listening Hornsey- 
risians, for it ought to have been encored. Miss 
Tomalin, whose rich contralto voice and good 
schooling rendered frequent service during the 
evening, received a well-deserved bis in Hullah’s 
Storm,” and Miss Chaplin tastefully sang 
“ Through the wood.” A discriminating pianoforte 
performance by Miss Smith must not be forgotten : 
to this lady the choir were also indebted for the 
accompaniments. Captain Phillips has evidently 
his forces well in hand, and if the St. Mary Choir 
proceed as they have begun, their reputation will far 
exceed that of the ordinary suburban amateur. 

The first subscription concert of the Welsh Choral 
Union was held at Hanover Square Rooms on 
Monday evening. Tho choir was assisted by the 
students of the Royal Academy of Music. The 
vocalists included Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Megan 
Watts, and Miss Rebecca Jewell. The pieces were 
mostly from the conductor's collection (Mr. John 
Thomas), and sung in English; two in Welsh, by 
Miss Edith Wynne and Miss Watts respectively, 
were encored, as also a piece set to the tune of 
“The Men of Harlech” (English). The concert 
was well attended, many being obliged to stand. 

The fifth of Herr Ganz’s Saturday Evening 
Concerts showed no falling off of merit. The 
weather of Saturday, however, proclaimed itself 
grievously hostile to concert-going. Mr. Ganz 
again gave his audience a treat in his selection, and 
in his individual contributions on the pianoforte. 
Mozart's Quartet in G minor and Beethoven's Trio 
in E flat, No. 1, were the concerted works, Mr. 
Richard Blagrove held the viola, and M. Paque the 
violoncello, while a new violinist was introduced 
from Frankfort—Herr Herrmann—who gave especial 
satisfaction in Haydn's D quartet, the finale of 
which was encored. Mdlle. Liebhart and Mdme. 
Démeric Lablache were the vocalists, and did 
excellently. 

The executive committee of the Police Orphanage, 
on Friday night, gaye a concert in support of the 





institution at St. James’s Hall, under the patronage 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales. The overture 
to “‘ Masaniello"’ was played by the police band in 
a manner that would have done credit to an orchestra 
of professionals. A quartet, ‘Lo, the early beam 
of morning” (Balfe), by Miss Banks, Mdlle. Drasdil, 
and Messrs. Wilford Morgan and Lewis Thomas, 
which followed, was carefully rendered. Malle. 
Drasdil received a hearty and well-deserved encore 
for her sacred song, ‘‘ Abide with me.’ Mr. Vernon 
Rigby sang Mr. Wilford Morgan’s “ Sweet evening 
air.” This gentleman also sang Braham’s “ The 
anchor’s weighed.” Sir Henry Bishop’s cavatina, 
‘Peace inviting,” by Miss Banks, with trumpet 
obbligato by Mr. T. Harper, was well given. Mr. 
Wilford Morgan was rapturously encored in the 
‘Death of Nelson.” He also sang with equal 
success ‘‘ My pretty Jane,” and his own composi- 
tion, ‘‘ My sweetheart when a boy.” Miss Edith 
Wynne, in ‘‘ She wore a wreath of roses,” received 
an encore. Mr. Lewis Thomas, in ‘ The village 
blacksmith,” and Mr. Winn, in ‘‘The yeoman’s 
wedding song,” were heartily applauded. In the 
second part the band played Mendelssohn’s March 
in “ Athalie,” and the National Anthem brought a 
delightful evening to a close. 








THHATRES. 





The closing weeks of ‘‘ Caste” at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre supply an opportunity for lovers 
of elegant comedy to renew pleasant associations. 
The run of “ Caste’ on this its third production is 
in itself a refutation of the common outcry about 
the decline of the drama. A piece which relies 
neither on distracting ornament, nor hysterical 
sensation, which deals only with natural emotions 
and lifelike illustrations, is found to engross atten- 
tion and keep the boards for nearly two hundred 
nights in its third stage. The charm of it is 
indigenous: its scene and sentiment are English, 
its colour essentially national; and when the 
naturalness and refinement of the acting are 
taken into account it is no marvel that the 
comedy has succeeded so well. Not the less 
is this fortune a satisfactory circumstance to 
note, and not the less do the management 
deserve their full fame. In these days of the 
dispersion of actors it is no easy thing to secure a 
perfect ensemble; yet at the Prince of Wales's we 
have seen a brotherhood of actors working together 
with an unity of purpose which recalls the old 
days of dramatic economy, when patent theatres 
existed. We reckon ‘ Caste” as the best exem- 
plification of what the Prince of Wales’s company 
can achieve. Of all Mrs. Bancroft’s charming 
impersonations, we think her Polly Eccles bears 
away the palm for contrasted capacity of humour 
and pathos. Among Mr. Bancroft’s reproductions 
of the cool and impassible man of fashion, 
his Captain Hawtree is about the best. Miss Foote 
again (who leaves this theatre at the termination of 
the comedy) is seen at her prettiest and winsomest 
in the heroine’s role; and Mr. Hare is wonderfully 
subtle in hitting off the honest effervescent working- 
man. Mrs. Leigh Murray also invests the patrician 
lady with a hundred delicate distinguishing traits. 
As for Mr. George Honey, we hold his Eccles the 
best of all his creations during a long and estimable 
stage career. It isa cameo—a finished presentment 
chiselled out with all fidelity to art and nature, and 
will rank with Mr. Irving’s Mathias in the Erckmann- 
Chatrian play as one of the most memorable person- 
ations of the current dramatic age. The few play- 
goers—if there be any at all—who have postponed 
seeing ‘* Caste,” should lose no opportunity of doing 
so before its final withdrawal. 

Scribe’s ‘‘ La Camaraderie”” has formed this week 
the chief attraction at St. James’s Theatre. A 
mutual admiration society consisting of a poet, a 
painter, a doctor, a bookseller, a young man of 
wealth, and an old peer supply the motive power of 
the piece. This, the camaraderie, is used to ad- 
vance the interests of its associates; and there is 
some political humour got out of their endeavours 
to-secure the election of one of their number as 


deputy. The acting is very good. MM. Ravel, 
Schey, and Andrieu, Mdmes. Ravel, Page, and Riel 
are especially commendable, and invest the Piece 
with much histrionic grace and delicacy. M. Ravel 
takes his benefit at this theatre next week, anda 
varied program is announced, After Desmonts in a 
piece of his own, Mr. Webster and Miss Furtado 
follow in “One Touch of Nature;” the Gaiety 
company succeeds with Offenbach’s “ Mariage aug 
Lanternes ;” Mr. Buckstone arrives in ‘A Rough 
Diamond” from the Haymarket; Mdlle. Cornelia 
d’Anka from the Oourt, in a scene from “ Isaac 
of York,” and some of the Philharmonic dancerg 
attend. Miss Ada Cavendish and Malle. Clary also 
lend their services for the occasion. 

Mr. F. B. Chatterton’s benefit took place on 
Saturday night and was repeated by a morning per- 
formanceon Monday. The performance commenced 
with the farce of ‘ Phobus’s Fiz,” in which the 
members of the Vokes Family appeared ; then came 
the second act of ‘* Rebecca,” supported by Messrs, 
Cowper, Howard, Rosenthal, Rignold, Webber, 
Charles, Francis, Russell, Jones, Terriss, Mrs, 
Hermann Vezin, and Miss Fanny Addison. “ The 
Waterman,” thus cast, followed: — Bundle, Mr, 
Ersser Jones; Jom Tug, Mr. Henry Collard; 
Robin, Mr. Brittain Wright; Mrs. Bundle, Mrs. 
Power; Wilhelmina, Miss Sylvia Hodson. After 
which, the third act of ‘‘ Amy Robsart,” with Messrs, 
Howard, B. Wright, Miss Fanny Addison, and 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin in the principal characters, 
was given. The performance concluded with the 
opening of the pantomime, “ Tom Thumb.” Mr. 
Chatterton in the course of the evening was enthusi- 
astically called for, and on his appearance before his 
friends experienced a warm reception and returned 
thanks. On Monday the bill was varied. Mr. 
Phelps appeared in “‘ The Man of the World;” Mr, 
Benjamin Webster and Miss Furtado in ‘One Touch 
of Nature ;” Mr. Fechter as Hamlet; Mr. J. L. 
Toole, Mr. W. Rignold, Mr. J. Dalton, Mr. Sydney 
Dynely, and Miss Florence Farren in “ The Spital- 
fields Weaver;” Mr. J. B. Buckstone, Mr. Everill, 
and Miss Wilford in ‘Box and Cox;” and the 
Vokes Family in “ The Belles of the Kitchen.” The 
Christy Minstrels gave selections from their enter- 
tainment, and the ballet scene of * Tom Thumb” 
concluded the list. 

The season at Astley’s under Mr. George Sanget’s 
management closed on Saturday. At the termi- 
nation of the spectacle of ‘* Mazeppa” the company 
assembled on the stage, and Mr. George Sanger ad- 
dressed the audience, thanking them and the public 
generally for the patronage which had attended the 
efforts of his brother and himself in catering for 
their amusement. The season had been the most 
prosperous since 1851. Mr. Batty, the then lessee, 
had the advantage of the immense multitude who 
thronged to the International Exhibition, many of 
whom also attended Astley’s. This season the 
theatre had depended solely upon the intrinsic 
talents of the company and the attractive quality 
of the entertainments provided, and the treasury 
had fared almost as well as it did in 1851. It was 
a remarkable feature in theatrical annals that it was 
not found necessary to have a single policeman m 
attendance to preserve order throughout the season; 
and although on many occasions the house had 
overflowed so that the occupants of the pit had 
been compelled to find room in the arena, yet on 
every occasion good order and good humour had 
prevailed. Not a single adverse complaint had been 
made to the Lord Chamberlain regarding the nature 
of the entertainments until within the last two 
days, and he felt bound to say that that complaint 
had no warranty. The press and the public had 
alike agreed on that point, and he confidently 
appealed to his wide circle of patrons for the 
refutation of a charge which had been instigated by 
narrow-mindedness and bigotry of the most con- 
firmed type. (Loud cheers.) This speech, which was 
vivaciously applauded throughout, was delivered 
with much point and extempore humour. 





Two rival operatic enterprises have been started 
in Madrid, at one or the other jof which Fricel, 
Grassi, Volpini, Mario, Verger, Tamberlik, 





Stagno were engaged. 
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MEETING OF THE ALBERT HALL 
CORPORATION. 





A general meeting of the corporation of the Royal 
Albert Hall was held on Monday, in the East 
Lecture Theatre of the hall, under the presidency 
of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, who was sup- 
ported by Lord Feversham, Lord Clarence Paget, 
Lord Sydney, and the members of the provisional 
committee. 

In opening the proceedings, his Royal Highness 
spoke as follows :—My brother, the Prince of Wales, 
who is the president of the provisional committee of 
the Royal Albert Hall, being, to my regret, unavoid- 
ably absent, it is my duty and my pleasure, as a 
member of that committee, and as chairman of the 
executive committee, to lay before this meeting the 
draft of a new constitution for its government. It 
was provided in the Royal charter that this should 
be laid before you within twelve months of its 
opening, which ceremony was performed by her 
Majesty on the 29th of March last year. I have also 
to present a report which has been drawn up em- 
bodying all that has been done in connection with the 
hall since the commencement of the undertaking, 
together with a detailed account of the receipts and 
expenditure, as well as of the performances and 
prospects of the hall, and it is our duty in so giving 
an account of our stewardship to resign our offices 
into the hands of the corporation of seatholders. 
The draft of the new constitution has been sent to 
every seatholder, to enable all to be acquainted with 
its details before the meeting. I shall, therefore, 
propose that the constitution be taken as read, and 
that General Scott, the secretary of the committee, 
shall now read the report previous to the discussion 
of the two documents by the meeting. In bringing 
forward this motion I hope you will not think it out 
of place if I make a few remarks upon the com- 
mencement of this undertaking, and what led to it, 
as well as its past, present, and future. We all re- 
member the Great Exhibition of 1851, which stood 
close to where we are now assembled. That Ex- 
hibition, the first of an international character, was 
mainly due to the untiring exertions of my lamented 
father, whose heart and soul were in the work of 
furthering art and science for the benefit of the 
whole human race, ably assisted by gentlemen of 
various professions and occupations. As we all 
know, this Exhibition had the greatest possible suc- 
cess; and many others of a similar character have 
followed it, not only in this country, but in others with 
favourable results. The commissioners for the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, at the close of the season, found 
themselves in the possession of a very large surplus, 
about £180,000, which, by a charter from the Queen, 
was entrusted to these commissioners, who thus be- 
came a permanent commission. With a portion of 
this fund was purchased the estate of Kensington 
Gore, for the continued furtherance of science and 
art. The Exhibition of 1862 stood upon this estate, 
the Horticultural Gardens form the centre of it, and 
the present annual exhibitions are held in buildings, 
more or less permanent, standing upon it. When 
it was decided that the national memorial to 
my dear father should be erected upon the site of 
the Exhibition of 1851, a proposal was set on foot 
for establishing a hall for science and art, to be 
called after his name, facing the memorial, forming 
an integral part of it, and intended to give, as it 
Were, life to the whole, by the encouragement of 
objects to which he had been so much attached. 

The land, a portion of the Kensington Gore estate, 
upon which the hall has been erected was granted 
by the commissioners. This hall can therefore, toa 
certain extent, be considered as a national under- 
taking, and, as far as it is concerned, the corporation 
may be considered to represent the nation. Of 
course, the individual seatholder is entitled to con- 
sider his interest as a pecuniary one, but the corpora- 
tion, as a body, should take a large and expansive 
view of the institution, and maintain it in a manner 
worthy of the magnitude of the undertaking and the 
importance of its objects. Now, the principal 
objects of this meeting are to place the hall ona 
found basis—one of self-support, with the pro- 
Spect of just sufficient gain to ensure maintenance 


future mode of government. The results of the 
first season will decidedly show that it has thus far 
succeeded, while its usefulness and attractions are 
constantly increasing, and the hall is more and 
more appreciated by the public. The executive 
committee have done all in their power to promote 
this improvement, and have commenced the forma- 
tion of societies in connection with the hall. 
Engagements have been formed for about forty 
concerts between the present time and the end of 
the season, amongst which will be two very interest- 
ing series. First, a series of penny concerts for the 
working classes; and second, a series of eighteen 
concerts, in connection with which the Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society has been organised, 
comprising more than a thousand picked voices, 
who will sing principally without accompaniment ; a 
new feature in music in this country, and I think 
the society is likely to be very successful. A move- 
ment also to form a national training school for 
music is in active progress, as well as the formation 
of a society of amateur instrumentalists from all 
classes of society. Though this is merely a matter 
of recreation, it cannot fail to be highly beneficial in 
its results. For these societies the lecture theatres 
of the hall will be available. When this hall was 
built the amount of capital raised was barely suffi- 
cient for the erection and fitting up of the building; 
it is now proposed to sell 250 more sittings—in fact 
the sale has already commenced—to raise the capital 
to £225,000, in order to enable us to undertake 
things worthy of the institution. In the prospectus 
issued in 1866 it was proposed that the capital to be 
raised by the sale of seats should be £250,000. 
The last point I have to mention is what I 
should propose for the future management of 
the hall. I think our experience shows us that 
it will be necessary to appoint an efficient manager, 
sufficiently paid, to carry out the general business 
and details of the management, and to be a tho- 
roughly responsible officer. I should not propose 
that such an officer should be appointed before the 
next general meeting, but that for the coming season 
the management should rest with a council to be 
elected by yourselves, a proposed list of which we 
submit for your consideration. Having concluded 
my remarks, I move that General Scott read the 
report of the provisional committee. 

General Scott then read the report of the pro- 
visional committee, and Lord Clarence Paget, in 
seconding its adoption, said that the institution was 
now doing very useful work. He had had opportuni- 
ties of witnessing the benefits that had accrued from 
the “ people’s concerts ” which were now in pro- 
gross, and he felt satisfied that when these concerts 
became more known they would have their magni- 
ficent hall crowded from top to bottom. It was not 
necessary for him to state the great civilising 
influences which this institution could not fail to 
exercise, but there was nothing more likely to induce 
popular refinement than an institution of this kind. 

Upon the adoption of the report, his Royal 
Highness the Chairman moved the acceptance of a 
proposed form of constitution for the future govern- 
ment of the Hall, and, after some slight alterations 
which were made at the suggestion of Dr. Mouat, 
Mr. R. Redgrave, and Mr. Warren De La Rue, the 
constitution was unanimously accepted. 

Mr. Bateman, F.R.S., in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the chairman spoke of the very efficient 
manner in which his Royal Highness had conducted 
the proceedings. 

Lord Sydney seconded the motion, which was 
carried by acclamation; and his Royal Highness 
haying briefly replied, the proceedings terminated. 

Amongst the members of the corporation present 
were :—Viscount Sydney, Sir H. Watson Parker, 
Sir Julius Benedict, James Booth, Esq., O.B., O. 
Wren Hoskyns, Esq., M.P., Colonel J. W. D’Oyly, 
Warren De La Rue, Esq., F.R.8., E. Lyall Brandreth, 
Esq., John C. Bowring, Esq., John Clutton, Esq., 
John Fowler, Esq., 0.E., H. Cadogan Rothery, Esq., 
Arthur H. Bateman, Esq., Thomas Grissell, Esq., 
F.8.A., Richard Redgrave, Esq., R.A., Walter A. 
Blount, Esq., Frederick J. Mount, Esq., M.D., 
Somerville Scott Alison, Esq., M.D., James Bate- 





and gradual improyements—and to decide upon its 


REVIEWS. 





Spiritualism answered by Science. By Epwanp W. 
Cox, §.L.; F.R.G.8. London: Lonewan & Co. 
1872. 

There is an increasing number of people in the 
world, neither dupes of superstition nor yet 
imposters, who nevertheless maintain that there is 
more in the phenomena of Spiritism than meets the 
senses. By phenomena we refer to the whole 
category of sensations, ridiculous and curious, 
trivial and strange: table-rapping, accordion-playing, 
levitation, waltzing of furniture, spelling of obscure 
jargon, nonsense-communications from the unseen 
world—in fact the entire repertory, The people to 
whom we allude, of whom Mr, Crookes and Serjeant 
Cox are spokesmen, reject the ascription of these 
phenomena to spirits: they do not hold with the 
cant of mediums and the Spiritist press. They 
will not profess to say that there are no spirits in 
unperceived contact with man: such ethereal beings 
may or may nof exist; but it is not the business of 
science to investigate their existence: that belongs 
to the domain of faith—the imagination. What 
science has to do (if it cares to go into the matter 
at all) is to endeavour to find a reasonable and 
tangible cause for the antics of chairs and tables, 
for the production of unascertained taps and raps, 
for the general bedevilment of the senses of sound 
and apparently shrewd men who neither wish to 
dupe nor to be duped. The reference of all these 
strange matters to superhuman agency is an easy 
credulous way of getting rid of the difficulty, which 
would get rid of all difficulties with equal readiness 
—from an eclipse down to an unexpected winning of 
the Derby. As a matter of fact, all the marvels of 
the natural world have at one time or another been 
ascribed to this preternatural interference: a strange 


‘comet was the interposition of the Deity, a fit of 


madness was the work of a devil. But as sober- 
minded men investigated these visitations, their 
natural origin was found, and they ceased to be the 
subjects of wonder and the basis of superstition. 
And so, Serjeant Cox thinks, will it turn out to be 
with the speculations of Spiritism, Outrageous as 
is the doctrine of the Spiritists, contemptible as are 
the results, the Serjeant maintains that a great 
natural discovery lies at the bottom of all, which 
will one day become a solid addition to our scientific 
acquisitions. 

Let us first relate how Serjeant Cox and his 
friends were convinced that something more than 
imposture or unsuspected collusion produced the 
phenomenon of table-tilting in the presence of the 
inquirers. Tho meeting was one of sceptics: those 
present were ready to adopt any theory to account 
for the phenomenon rather than the superstitious 
one. They were prepared to believe in involuntary 
muscular action, in self-delusion, in imposture on 
the medium’s part. Therefore, when the table 
began to move, they adopted every test they could 
think of to narrow the issue down to one of these 
three conclusions :— 


First, one person withdrew from all contact; then 
a second, and a third, until one finger of one person 
only touched the table. Nevertheless it moved, the 
sounds continued to come from it, and a frequent 
motion was the lifting up of the table at the side 
on which the finger was pressing down, if exercisin 
any pressure whatever. ‘I should state that at all o 
these test experiments the tables employed were the 
large and heavy dining tables, some nine feet and 
some twelve feet long, with six legs, in common 
daily use in the dining-rooms of members of the 
committee, standing upon Turkey carpets, therefore 
not easily slid, and difficult to move by the arm. We 
next tried a more decisive test. All hands were 
joined and held over the table at the height of three 
inches from it, no part of any hand touching it, 
the room being well lighted with gas, and ail 
eyes keeping careful watch over the lifted hands. 
he sounds were heard and the motions produced 
as before. It was suggested that possibly the feet 
might be at work; so two of the members seated 
themselves under the table to observe. The motions 
and sounds continued, but not a foot stirred. Then 
all the persons present stood, so that no foot could 
touch the table unseen. Still it moved. Lastly we 
devised a test that conclusively settled the question 
as to the possible agency of muscular action, 
conscious or un ous. It was contrived thus: 





man, Esq., F.B.8., George Godwin, Esq., F.B.8, 


All present turned the backs of their chairs to the 
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table, and kneeling upon the chairs, placed their 
arms upon the backs of the chairs, their hands 
being extended above the table, but without the 
possibility of contact with it. The chairs were first 
placed six inches from the table, with which, 
as the reader will readily understand, neither 
foot nor hand, nor any part of the person of 
any of those present could possibly come into 
contact unseen. In this position the table moved 


eight inches over the carpet and tilted several 
times. The chairs were then withdrawn further 
from the table, on each trial to an increased 
distance, and with the same results. At the 


distance of two feet from it the motions were con- 


tinued, with but slightly diminisned power. I must 
repeat this was tried in the dining-rooms of members 
some of them in my own house, with none present 


but the Committee and the Psychic. These experi- 


ments of motion without contact were repeated 
many times at different meetings in different houses, 
and with the same results. Thus was our third and 
last explanatory conjecture, which we had eagerly 
nceepted on the authority of Faraday, completely 
demolished by the facets, and we were compelled 
reluctantly to the conclusion that there is a force 
apparently proceeding from the human organisation 
by which motion is produced in heavy substances 
without the employment of any muscular force, and 


contact or material connection of any kind between 
such substances and the body of any person pre- 
sent, 

The writer then proceeds to give the Spiritist view 
of this unknown force—with the Spiritists’ jargon 
about “affluent substances,” ‘ fluctuations of the 
magnetic material,” and beings that are ‘* exempted 
from the laws of gravitation and the conditions of 
time and space "—whatever the last rhodomontade 
may mean. But the learned Serjeant is accustomed 
to weigh and sift evidence, and he naturally rejects 
vague explications in favour of determinate causes, 
or causes which offer a prospect of being one day 
determined. Having experienced the phenomena, 
and submitted them to the test of nondelusible 
objects, such as wood and brass (and you cannot 
impose upon wood and brass as you ean upon brains 
and nerves), he opines that ‘‘ there is a Force pro- 
ceeding from, or directly associated with, the human 
organisation, which, in certain persons and under 
certain conditions, can cause motion in heavy bodies, 
and produce audible and palpable sounds in such 
bodies, without muscular contact or any material 
connection between any person present and the heavy 
body so moved, or on which the sounds are pro- 
duced; which Force appears to be frequently 
directed by some intelligence.” To this new motive 
energy Serjeant Cox, Mr. Crookes, and Mr. Huggins 
the astronomer give the name of Psychic Force, 
as we have learnt before to-day. And the Psychic 
Force is, in the opinion of these gentlemen, a 
dynamic energy independent of immediate contact, 
though not independent of mediate contact. It is 
not muscular action, but is a wave, like heat or 
magnetism. Some people possess it more than 
others, and those who have it in excess (called 
Mediums by the Spiritists), are called Psychics by 
Mr. Crookes and Serjeant Cox. 


There can be little doubt that the Force is 
possessed by every human being, that it is a 
necessary condition of the living nerve, if, indeed, it 
be not the vital force itself; but that it is possessed 
by Psychies in extraordinary degree. In ordinary 
persons it ceases to operate at or near the extremities 
of the nerves; in Psychics it flows beyond them in 
waves of varying volume and power. Mr, Crookes, 
indeed, has recently constructed an instrument of 
extreme delicacy, which seems to indicate the exist- 
ence of the Psychic Force more or less in every 
person with whom he has made trial of it. 


According to some writers—Dr. Richardson for 
instance—this Force is a sort of ether which ex- 
tends beyond the surface of the body, and encom- 
passes us in an envelope of nerve-atmosphere. 
Ethers and atmospheres, we may remark en passant, 
are rather fashionable just now: there is the lumi- 
niferous ether and the solar photosphere: and 
there is always a disposition on the part of miracle- 
worshippers to adopt the fashionable catch-phrases 
of the day. Even our ghosts nowadays travel by 
railway and use the telegraph. 

But what directs the Psychic Force? How comes 
it that this energy induces a table to approach 
instead of receding, to dance the trois temps in- 
stead of the exploded schottische—and the accordion 





to play Hymns Ancient and Modern instead of for- 
gotten ‘* Jeannette and Jeannot?’’ Serjeant Cox is 
shrewd with his rationale. The Force acts accord- 
ing to the temperament of him who possesses it. 
The language, and even spelling, are such as he 
uses; the ideas are such as he would be likely to 
possess—neither better nor worse. If he were to 
communicate avowedly with his own bodily organs, 
it would be done in precisely the same manner. 
Thus the communications in the presence of an 
English Psychic are in English phrase, of a Scotch 
Psychic in Scotticisms, of a provincial in his own 
provincialisms, of a Frenchman in French. The 
ideas conveyed are those of the Psychic. If he is 
intellectual so are the communications. If vulgar 
or uneducated so are they. Their religious tone 
varies with the faith of the Psychic. In the pre- 
sence of a Methodist Psychic the communications 
are Methodistical ; of a Roman Catholic, decidedly 
Papistical; with a Unitarian, free-thinking views 
prevail. If the Psychic cannot spell, the communi- 
cations are faulty in the spelling; if the Psychic is 
ignorant of grammar, the defect is seen in the sen- 
tences spelled by the Force. If the Psychic is ill- 
informed on matters of fact, as in science, and such 
like, the alleged spirit messages exhibit the same 
errors, and if the communication has relation to a 
future state, the descriptions given of that sphere of 
existence are in strict accordance with the notions 
which such a person as the Psychic might be ex- 
pected to entertain of it. 

Serjeant Cox is charitable, and does not take into 
account the fathomless deceits of men. He assumes 
the bond fides of the medium or psychic. An honest 
man himself, he prefers to account for all vagaries 
on a rationalistic ground excluding the innumerable 
dodges of the Spiritists. Now when we find this 
Psychic Force obstinately inactive in the presence 
of a man like Professor Tyndall, to whom all the 
other forces—Light, Heat, Electricity, Magnetism, 
and Gravitation—are so communicative of their 
secrets, we begin to suspect dodgery somewhere. It 
is not Nature’s plan to deny herself to one man and 
confide her mysteries to another; she welcomes all 
inquirers alike. Nor is it Nature’s plan to require 
the gas to be put out when it is essential that we 
should have light to ascertain what she means. 
Nor does Nature habitually administer sharp hits 
over the head to sceptics who take nothing for 
granted but want to find the rationale of each 
phenomenon. We should as soon expect the earth 
to arise and pummel Mr. John Hampden for denying 
its rotundity, as believe that any new Force could 
condescend to pinch and punch a disbeliever in the 


does follow this mode of persecution when doubts 
are expressed at a séance, or else it turns sulky and 
refuses to act at all. For all that, we would not deny 
that an unknown Force exists. But it is at present 
so inextricably mixed up with ineffable imposture 
that we fear it will long incur the odium of its bad 
companionship. 








[R. Cooxs & Co.] 

‘My Father's Bible.” Song. The Words by T. 
Ourenant. The music by Barntey Rronarps, 
Mr. Oliphant's verses are from a Welsh poem, 

and, as might have been expected, they have been 

simply and effectively set by Mr. Brinley Richards. 

The key is A flat, common time, compass an octave 

E to E. 








(Cramer, Woop, & Co,] 

Polonaise in A. Forthe Piano. By E. de Pants. 

Mr. E. de Paris holds high rank as an executant, 
though better known in this capacity at London- 
super-Mare than on the banks of the Thames. His 
compositions are very extensively circulated, and 
are highly popular, as they deserve. The Polo- 
naise before us is no exception; it is graceful and 
melodious, and while steering clear of formidable 
difficulties affords means of display to a competent 
player. It will be found very useful as a teaching 
piece. 





‘“* Merrily on we bound.” Song. Words by James 
T. Frsups, Esq. Music by Horace Bernanp. 
The words are spirited, and the melody to which 

they are set has a good swing, though its phrases 

aro not invariably original. It is set in G, 6-8 time, 

compass nine notes D to E, 





dark. And we know that Psychism or Spiritism4 


————— 
(Dorr & Srewarr.] 
“Tl Flauto Magico.” Four Favourite Airs, Ar. 
ranged for the Piano by Ep. Rernorr. 
A simple arrangement of taking melodies, maki 
a good and encouraging piece for young stndentg, 
The preferable fingering is indicated throughout, 
“Youthful Dreams.” Romance for the Piano, By 
Hermann Ersoupr. 
A tasteful and facile sketch, which requires taste, 
thought, and delicate manipulation, for its due 
rendering. It will be relished by the good player, 
and the student will find it pleasing as well ag 
profitable. 





[Novetxo, Ewer & Oo.] 


“The Rover.” Song. Words and Music by 
Freperic Penna, 

A bold and dashing song, opening and ending in 
E flat, with episodes in C and G, A good singer 
will make it effective. 








{Sreap & Co.] 
Chant du Soir. Reverie. Composed by Epuoxp 

WIEHELER, 

A graceful motivo in A flat, pleasingly arranged 
and likely to become a favourite piece with 
moderately accomplished players. For such thera 
is scope for both brilliancy and delicacy of fingeriig, 
but there is no difficulties which a little diligence 
will not overcome, 





NATIONAL SONG-WRITING. 








Mr. H. Richard, M.P. for Merthyr, presided at a 
meeting of the Welsh at the Surrey Chapel last 
week, and in the course of his address about Wales 
and the music of the country, he mentioned the 
remarkable position which the composition of his 
fellow-countryman, Mr. Brinley Richards, had 
attained in public estimation; he alluded to the 
national hymn, ‘‘ God bless the Prince of Wales" 
(loud cheers), and its great influence, not only in 
the Principality, but throughout the whole kingdom. 
He felt bound to acknowledge the immenge good it 
had effected by arousing and increasing the loyalty 
of all classes of the population. (Cheers.) In 
speaking of national music, or the music which 
expresses the sentiments of the nation, he mentioned 
some curious circumstances connected with the 
efforts of the Americans some years since to procure 
a national song for their country. Late in 1861, 
when the hearts of the Northern people were 
“fired” (such was the expression of the time) by 
the attack of the South on Fort Sumter, it was the 
wish of some highly patriotic citizens to obtain a 
song to replace ‘* Yankee doodle” (laughter), and 
a reward was offered for the best lyric poem and the 
best melody that the literary and musical genius of 
America could produce. Upwards of twelve hundred 
compositions were sent in, and the committee 
charged with the duty of examining and deciding 
upon their merits found that nine-tenths of them 
were beneath mediocrity, and not one really 
available for the purpose. 





GOOD FRIDAY AT THE ORYSTAL 
PALACE, 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—I notice a performance announced at the 
Crystal Palace for Good Friday, and, I B geo 
I make no mistake as to its illegality. If the Palace 
is licensed for music (or music and dancing) by the 
magistrates, it is licensed under the 25th. Geo. II, 
cap, 86, and that Act forbids it to open before five 
o’clock in the afternoon. The istrates in th 
license go beyond the Act, and forbid it to open 
any hour on Good Friday. I shall be rejoiced to 
hear that the Palace has any exceptional privileges 
on this point under its charter, as it may save the 
managers from troublesome legal proceedings snd 
the public from being deprived of wholesome 
amusement. The Act of Parliament in question, 
with its blackguard preamble, is a disgrace to our 
statute-book, and I hope Mr. Grove will help to get 
it repealed, either with or without the stimulus of 





prosecution.—Yours, &c., A Lonpon Manadzs, 
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Gxcerpta Varin, 
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Tue Lanp or Sona.—Commencing at the side of 
his cradle, song accompanies the Russian during the 
games of his childhood and the sports of his youth, 
and gives expression to his earliest feelings of love. 
In the ears of the girls it is always ringing; and if 
it depicts in sombre hues the unwelcome change 
from maiden freedom to wedded subjection, it also 
paints in glowing colours the happiness of mutual 
attachment. To the husband and wife it suggests 
many a form of loving words, and teaches them how, 
with croons about the ‘evil Tartars” of olden days, 
to lull their babes to sleep, and to soothe the rest- 
lessness of their elder children. Song lightens the 
toil of the working hours, whether carried on out of 
doors, amid exposure to sun and wind, and rain and 
frost, or within the stifling hut, by the feeble light 
of a pinewood splinter ; it enlivens the repose of the 
holiday, giving animation to the choral dance by 
day and the social gathering by night. The younger 
generation grows up, and song escorts the conscript 
son to the army, the wedded daughter to her new 
home, and mourns over the sorrow of the parents, 
of whom their children have taken what may be a 
last farewell. Then comes the final scene of all, 
and when the tired eyes are closed for ever, and the 
weary hands are crossed in peace, song hovers 
around the silent form, and addresses to its heedless 
ears passionate words of loving entreaty. Nor does 
its ministering cease even then, for, as each returning 
spring brings back the memory of the past, together 
with fresh hopes for the future, song rises again 
above the graves of the departed, as, after the fashion 
of their Pagan ancestors, the villagers celebrate their 
yearly memorial of the dead.—The Songs of the 
Russian People. By W.R, S. Ralston. 


A Reat Tracepy on tHe Sracz.—The story can 
be told without many words. It happened when he 
was studying in Paris, and just at the time when, 
over and above his other work, he was occupied with 
some galvanic experiments. One evening, tired 
with his experimenting, and not being able to elicit 
the facts he needed, he left his frogs and rabbits to 
some repose under their trying and mysterious dis- 
pensation of unexplained shocks, and went to finish 
his evening at the theatre of the Porte Saint Martin, 
where there was a melodrama which he had already 
seen several times ; attracted, not by the ingenious 
work of the collaborating authors, but by an actress 
whose part it was to stab her lover, mistaking him 
for the evil-designing duke of the piece. Lydgate 
was in love with this actress, as a man is in love 
with a woman whom he never expects to speak to. 
She was a Provengale, with dark eyes, a Greek profile 
and rounded majestic form, having that sort of 
beauty which carries a sweet matronliness even in 
youth, and her voice was a soft cooing. She had 
but lately come to Paris, and bore a virtuous reputa- 
tion, her husband acting with her as the unfortunate 
lover, It was her acting which was “ no better than 
it should be,” but the public was satisfied. Lyd- 
gate’s only relaxation now was to go and look at this 
woman, just as he might have thrown himself under 
the breath of the sweet south on a bank of violets for a 
while, without prejudice to his galvanism, to which he 
would presently return. But this evening the old 
drama had a new catastrophe. At the moment 
when the heroine was to act the stabbing of her 
lover, and he was to fall gracefully, the wife veritably 
stabbed her husband, who fell as death willed. A 
wild shriek pierced the house, and the Provengale 
fell Age my C a shriek and a swoon were demanded 
by the play, but the swooning too was real this time. 
Lydgate leaped and climbed, he hardly knew how, 
on to the stage, and was active in help, making the 
acquaintance of his heroine by finding a contusion 
on her head and lifting her gently in his arms. 
Paris rang with the story of this death :—was it a 
murder? Some of the actress’s warmest admirers 
were inclined to believe in her guilt, and liked her 
the better for it (such was the taste of those times) ; 
but Lydgate was not one of these. He vehemently 
contended for her innocence, and the remote, im- 
personal passion for her beauty which he had felt 
before, had passed now into personal devotion, and 
tender thought of her lot. The notion of murder 
was absurd } no motive was discoverable, the youn 
couple being understood to dote on each other; an 
it was not unprecedented that an accidental slip of 
the foot should have brought these grave conse- 
quences. The legal investigation ended in Madame 
Laure’s release. Lydgate by this time had had 
many interviews with her, and found her more and 
more adorable. She talked little; but that was an 
additional charm. She was melancholy, and seemed 
grateful ; her presence was enough, like that of the 
evening light. Iydgate was madly anxious about 
her affection, and jealous lest any other man than 
himself should win it and ask her to marry him. 


Porte Saint Martin, where she would have 


been all the more popular for the fatal 
episode, she left Paris without warning, forsaking 
her little court of admirers. Perhaps no one carried 
inquiry far except Lydgate, who felt that all science 
had come to a standstill while he imagined the 
unhappy Laure, stricken by ever-wandering sorrow, 
herself wandering, and finding no faithful comforter. 
Hidden actresses, however, are not so difficult to 
find as some other hidden facts, and it was not long 
before Lydgate gathered indications that Laure had 
taken the route to Lyons. He found her at last 
acting with great success at Avignon under the same 
name, looking more majestic than ever as a forsaken 
wife carrying her child in her arms. He spoke to 
her after the play, was received with the usual 
quietude which seemed to him beautiful as clear 
depths of water, and obtained leave to visit her the 
next day ; when he was bent on telling her that he 
adored her, and on asking her to marry him. He 
knew that this was like the sudden impulse of a. 
madman—incongruous even with his habitual 
foibles. No matter! It was the one thing which 
he was resolved to do, He had two selves within 
him apparently, and they must learn to accom- 
modate each other and bear reciprocal impediments. 
Strange, that some of us, with quick alternate 
vision, see beyond our infatuations, and even while 
we rave on the heights, behold the wild plain 
where our persistent self pauses and awaits us. 
To have approached Laure with any suit that was not 
reverentially tender would have been simply a con- 
tradiction of his whole feeling towards her. ‘ You 
have come all the way from Paris to find me?” she 
said to him the next day, sitting before him with 
folded arms, and looking at him with eyes that 
seemed to. wonder as an untamed ruminating 
animal wonders. ‘ Are all Englishmen like that?” 
**T came because I could not live without trying to 
see you. Youare lonely; I love you; I want you 
to consent to be my wife: I will wait, but I want 
you to promise that you will marry me—no one 
else.” Laure looked at him in silence with a 
melancholy radiance from under her grand eyelids, 
until he was full of rapturous certainty, and knelt 
close to her knees. ‘I will tell you something,” 
she said, in her cooing way, keeping her arms 
folded. ‘My foot really slipped.” ‘I know, I 
know,” said Lydgate, deprecatingly. ‘It was a 
fatal accident—a dreadful stroke of calamity that 
bound me to you the more.” Again Laure paused 
a little, and then said, slowly, ‘I meant to do it.” 
Lydgate, strong man as he was, turned pale and 
trembled: moments seemed to pass before he rose 
and stood at a distance from her. ‘There was a 
secret, then,” he said at last, even vehemently. 
‘‘ He was brutal to you: you hated him.” ‘No! 
he wearied me; he was too fond: he would live in 
Paris, and not in my country; that was not agree- 
able to me.” ‘Great God!” said Lydgate, in a 
groan of horror, ‘‘ And you planned to murder 
him?” ‘TI did not plan: it came to me in the play 
—I meant to doit.” Lydgate stood mute, and un- 
consciously pressed his hat on while he looked at 
her. He saw this woman—the first to whom he 
had given his young adoration—amid the throng of 
stupid criminals. ‘You are a good young man,” 
she said. “But I do not like husbands. I will 
never have another.’’ Three days afterwards 
Lydgate was at his galvanism again in the Paris 
chambers, believing that illusions were at an end for 
him. He was saved from hardening effects by the 
abundant kindness of his heart, and his belief that 
human life might be made better. But he had 
more reason than ever for trusting his judg- 
ment, now that it was so experienced; and 
henceforth he would take a strictly scientific view of 
woman, entertaining no expectations but such as 
were justified beforehand.—Middlemarch. By George 
Eliot. 

Postnumous Famz.—And in what imperishable 
lustre shines the fame of Schubert! How popular 
he has become! I almost think, the genial (gemiith- 
liche) child of Vienna would laugh right heartily at 
the sight of the marble tablet on the modest house 
in the Vienna suburbs with the inscription, in gold 
letters : ‘‘ Schubert’s Birthplace ;"’ or were he, who 
bore among his friends the comical nick-name 
‘‘ Schwammerl,”’ the next time he walked out into 
the city park, to see his own corpulent ‘ Schwam- 
merl”’ figure set up on a pedestal in monumental 
bronze. The old Bible saying always occurs to us, 
that we build costly monuments to people, who have 
not (tp be sure) slain our forefathers, as the Bible 
goes on to say, but have at least left them unre- 
garded. But, by Heaven! it is almost better so, 
that a noble genius, undisturbed by importunate 
admirers and the shouting chorus of applause from 
all the multitude, should round out and complete 
the pure circle of his activity, in a quiet, obscure 
life, and that his apotheosis, like that of a Roman 
Cmsar, should be spared until after his departure 
from this ; better so than that a 





But instead of reopening her engagement at the 


numen and a lumen should come borne onward upon 


the great idolatrous car of Juggernaut,—a crowd of 
followers and admirers drag the heavy vehicle along, 
others of ‘‘ the party” push behind, and the greatest 
enthusiasts, mad with jubilee, throw themselves 
under the wheels and let themselves be crushed to 
death. Is it any wonder, then, that such a 
Triumphator should all in silence, or even not in 
silence, esteem himself a God? Weber, on the 
contrary, after the unprecedented success of the 
first performance of ‘ Der Freischiitaz” in Berlin, 
writes in his day-book : ‘ Soli Deo gloria ! "—Beet- 
hoven replies to a young lady enthusiast who wrote 
him a letter : ‘Give the laurel to Mozart and Haydn, 
but to me not yet.” At tho right timo the laurel 
comes, and turns at last into a crown of stars.— 
Bunte Blitter, von A. W. Ambros, 


CuoIsTeRHAM CATHEDRAL AN UNTRUE Picturt.— 
Those who have read the “ Mystery of Edwin 
Drood " will remember that the Cathedral of Clois- 
terham was a dark, cold, cavernous kind of place, in 
which a very intense scamp, by pame Jasper, 
who is a confirmed opium smoker and gifted 
with a very fine voice and much musical power, 
holds some kind of office which makes him “ leader 
of the choir ;” the cathedral service seems to reduce 
itself very much to a display of Mr. Jasper’s power ; 
the choir have “ sullied white robes,” and they get 
them on “in a hurry ;"’ when the “ procession have 
scuttled into their places,” the sacristan ‘locks the 
iron-barred gates that divide the sanctuary from 
the chancel,” (?) and then “the intoned words, 
When the wicked man, rise among groins of arches 
and beams of roof awakening muttered thunder.” 
So much for the scene above-ground; below there 
are vaults, and there is a curious master mason, 
named Durdles, who is a character in his way (his 
way is not a very good one), and who appears to 
spend much of his time in hunting for old monks, 
whose bodies are supposed to be buried under 
pillare, and in other unlikely places below the floor 
of Cloisterham Cathedral. And soon. Altogether 
the picture of Cloisterham Oathedral and its ser- 
vices and its officers is most uncomfortable; and 
speaking as a quondam dean, I should be disposed 
to say that had I been Dean of Cloisterham, Jasper 
and Durdles would have been alike impossible. 
Nevertheless, I do not at all doubt but that many 
readers of the ‘‘ Mystery of Edwin Drood” will 
regard the picture of Cloisterham as very successful, 
and as a very fair portrait. And although I would 
affirm most emphatically that to me, who have lived 
in a cathedral more than ten years, the picture seems 
no portrait at all, still I would grant that we have no 
right to be altogether surprised at the representa- 
tion which Mr. Dickens has left as a legacy to all 
cathedral bodies. Doubtless there has been much 
neglect; doubtless there has been much forgetful- 
ness of the solemnity of worship; doubtless the 
cathedral service has been too often performed in a 
perfunctory style, and regarded as a matter which 
only concerns the dean, the canon in residence, the 
minor canons, and the choir, and perhaps not all of 
these very much ; doubtless also when the cathedral 
system has been let down, it is hard to raise it up 
again, and still harder to make writers of fiction 
who wish to please the as distinguish between 
the dignified ideal and the miserable degraded 
reality ; therefore I think we must not complain of 
such uncomfortable pictures as that to which I have 
referred, but we must look upon them as warnings 
and as lessons for future improvement,—‘ Recollec- 
tions of a Dean.” By the Bishop of Carlisle, in “Essays 
on Cathedrals.” 


Franz Scuusert anp Résert Franz.—Schubert 
for the most part chooses picturesque situations for 
his subjects (a Winter journey, Miller songs, Ossian 
songs, Goethe’s Gretchen, Erlking, Suleika, &c.) ; 
and here the accompaniment to the melody stands 
out with very independent, graphic prominence : of 
pure mood songs, songs expressing states of mind or 
feeling merely, Schubert knows almost nothing; of 
Heine’s songs he had composed only six. I would 
add: If Franz Schubert is the blue, golden sunny 
day, whose light irradiates and transfigures all the 
fulness of the world with its phenomena, so is 
Robert Franz the still, serious night beneath the 
wide, eternal starry heavens, where all the outlines 
blend together in great quiet masses fading into 
twilight. His muse is like the Lotus blossom of his 
own wonderful song, which unveils its flower face to 
the rising moon, and “ blisht und glitht und leuchtet.” 
Robert Franz, quite the contrary to Schubert, has 
composed almost only ‘' mood songs;’” bence it is 
just Heine's poetry which he prefers to treat; and 
that of Lenau also. At any rate if we name Men- 
delssohn and Schumann as the legitimate followers 
of Schubert, we must name with them as the third 
(or as the foremost) Robert Franz. Whoever is fond 
of play upon words, suggestive alliterations, may 
please himself with noting how singularly the 
names : ‘' Franz Schubert, Robert Schumann, Robert 
Franz" run into one another in their very sound. 








Bunte Buitter, von A. W. Ambros, 
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The Orchestra. 


A NEW VOLUME (the 18th) will commence 
with the next Number (445.) 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 


Per Year ee oe + 15s. 6d, 
” . Year or oo TT 8a. 
»» Quarter -_* 


Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence 
a line (of eight words) afterwards. A reduction for a series, 
Professional Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted 
at 15s. for a Quarter (13 insertions); 258. for a Half-year 
£2 2s. for a Year. 
All Advertisements must be paid in advance, 


*,* Post-Orricer Onpens To BR DRAWN IN FAVOUR OF J.SWIFT, 
Post-Ovricr, Reaunt-staxst, W. 
Orricr ror Sunscriprions AND ADVERTISEMENTS: 
55, Kina Srreer, Recent Srreer, W. 


*," It is requested that new Sheet Music for in- 
sertion in the Monthly List published in our 
next, be sent to the Office, 55, King Street, 

not later than Wednesday, the 3rd prox. 








*,* We cannot undertake to notice any 
Benefit Concerts which are not advertised in 
our columns. 





Ghe Orchestra, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—e—_ 





It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 











LONDON, THURSDAY, MARCH 28, 1872. 








Mdme, Schneider returns to the Variétés on the 
6th prox. 





Madame Ronniger inten1s lecturing on the Music 
of Scotland, giving vocal illustrations from popular 
songs. 





A new opera “ Piero di Calais” by Aspa is said 
to have been produced with good effect at 
Messina. 





A young singer, Fol, Jona, who has made a suc- 
cessful début in “ Der Freischiitz,” is favourably 
reported of from Berlin. 





His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh has 
consented to become a member and Vice Patron of 
the Civil Service Musical Society. 

The Surrey Theatre and all the scenery and effects 
are to be put up by auction in May, unless it is pre- 
viously bought by private contract. 

Mr. John Hullab, we hear, has been appointed 
Musical Inspector for the United Kingdom by the 
Committee of Council on Education. 





The ThéAtre Italien has engaged as buffo basso, 
M. Enrico Topay, and also the tenor Fernando, who 
will make his appearance in “ Otello.” 





Mrs. John Wood has been drawing capital houses 
at Niblo’s since her arrival in New York. She has 
been playing Pocahontas in Brougham’s burlesque. 





The Duke of Edinburgh honoured the Gaiety 
Theatre, Strand, with his presence on Monday even- 
ing, on the occasion of Miss Ada Cavendish’s 
benefit. 





Punch and Judy might, as Mr. Hannay said at 
Worship Street, have been supposed to be exempt 


Mr. George Shaw, scavenger, who smashed what the 
proprietor naively termed his “‘ Board of Works,” 
and was fined eleven shillings or five days. 





His Royal Highness Prince Arthur honoured with 
his presence a performance given by the Romany 
Amateur Dramatic Club, at the Wellington Hall, 
Dover, on Friday last. 





The prospect of seeing Mdme. Lucca in opera 
during the season of 1872 and ’73 has, as Shake- 
speare puts it, ‘‘ opened the eyes of expectation ” and 
given new life to the lovers of novelty in New 
York. 





The Revue et Gazette Musicale confers the honour 
of baronetcy upon Sir John Goss, and remarks that 
only three musicians, Sir M. Costa, Sir 8. Bennett, 
and Sir J. Benedict, ‘‘avaient ¢t¢ honorés de la 
knighthood.” 

Mr. Shepherd, the manager of the Surrey Theatre, 
was summoned by a stageman for 4s. 6d., alleged to 
be due for wages on Ash Wednesday. The South- 
wark magistrate allowed tho claim, with 4s. in 
addition for costs. 





Malle. Tietjens, will, it is said, be absent from 
London for a month during the forthcoming season, 
having been tempted by a most brilliant offer to 
sing at Mr. Gilmore’s Monster Jubilee Festival, at 
Boston, United States. 





The Paris papers announce the! death of Comte 
Alexandre Przezdziecki, a Polish historian and 
archmologist. He wrote an historical drama in 
French with the title of ‘‘ Don Sébastien de Portugal,” 
which had a certain success. 

We hear that Miss Glyn (Mrs. Dallas) is about to 
return immediately to London, with a view to giving 
some of her favourite Shakespearean representations 
and recommencing her readings from Shakespeare. 
Mrs. Dallas’s engagements compel her to return to 
America in the autumn. 





John Robertson, the gipsy ‘ heir apparent,” 
whose mother, the recognised Queen of the Cairds, 
holds court at Yetholm, close to the English border, 
was sentenced to forty days’ imprisonment with hard 
labour on Thursday for assaulting and robbing a 
travelling comedian and his wife. 





A meeting of the Executive Committee for pro- 
moting the Special Loan Exhibition of Ancient 
Musical Instruments, was held yesterday at tho 
South Kensington Museum. His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh presided, and there were 
present—the Lord Gerald Fitzgerald, Mr. H. Leslie, 
Mr. P. C. Owen, and Mr. Alan 8, Cole, secretary. 





A translation of Shakespeare’s sonnets has ap- 
peared in Swedish, for the first time, in the 
beginning of this year. The translator is Mr. C. R. 
Nyblom, Professor of Zisthetics at the University of 
Upsala. The Swedes have already long possessed 
an excellent version of all Shakespeare’s dramas, 
executed by Prof. Hagberg, of the University of 
Lund. 





‘The Toulouse papers relate a tragical incident 
which occurred last Friday at the Thédtre des 
Varietés in that city. An actress, Mdme. Vert, was 
upon the stage performing her part when she 
suddenly fell upon her face. She was immediately 
removed, but was found to be dead. The audience, 
who had believed that the actress had only fainted, 
were informed of the truth, and the performance was 
discontinued. 





The members of the Choir of St. Lawrence, Jewry, 
and others, have subscribed to present a very hand- 
some Easter offering to St. Paul’s Cathedral. For 
some little time the custom of cleansing the Chalice 
has been observed at St. Paul’s, but only a common 
water-bottle has been provided. Two cruets for the 
wine and water, of handsome design, and executed 
in crystal and silver gilt, are now ready, and will be 





An agreement has been signed between M, 
Perrin, the manager of the Comédie Francaise, and 
M. Raphael Félix, of the St. James’s Theatre. In 
consequence of this arrangement the artists of the 
Théatre Francais are to come to London next July, 
and to play all their most favourite pieces. The 
whole troupe is to cross the Channel, numbering no 
less than fifty-eight members. M. Raphael Félix 
engages to pay for the series of representations 
£4000, besides all expenses of every description, 





American papers state that Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe has met with a very serious accident at her 
residence in Mandarin. She was standing on a high 
table arranging the drapery of her window, and, 
stepping backward, her feet caught in her hoop 
skirt, and she fell to the floor, striking the base of 
her head on the sharp edge of a bedstead, while her 
back fell on a sitz bath tub which was standing near 
the table. Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Stowe, 
and a daughter of Mr. Stowe ran to her aid, She 
was picked up insensible. A later account an- 
nounces a great improvement in her condition. 





M. Ravel will have his Bénéfice d’Adieux at the 
St. James’s Theatre on Thursday, April 4, with the 
assistance of the following managers and artistes :— 
Messrs. Buckstone, Howe, Rogers, W. Gordon, Miss 
Fanny Gwynne, of the Theatre Royal, Haymarket ; 
Messrs. Benjamin Webster, Ashley, A. C. Lilly, H. 
Cooper, Miss Furtado, of the Theatre Royal Adelphi; 
Messrs. F. Wood, Ludwig, Mesdames Angus, Con- 
stance Loseby, Annie Tremaine, Clary, of the Gaiety 
Theatre; Miss Ada Cavendish, Mdlle. Cornelie 
d'Anka, Miss Bishop, Mr. E. Rignold, of the Royal 
Court Theatre; Mesdames Sara, Wilford, White, 
Gerish, of the Philharmonic Theatre. The per- 
formance will commence precisely at 7 o’clock. 





Open-air pregching will commence at the Royal 
Exchange next Sunday afternoon at three o’clock, 
when the Golden Lane choral classes will lead the 
singing. On Monday evening the members and 
friends of the Open-air Mission met in the Lecture 
Hall of the Sunday School Union, in the Old 
Bailey, to consider ‘‘ the importance of good singing 
at open-air services.” The chair was occupied by 
the Rev. Dr. Allon, of Islington, who delivered an 
address replete with good sense and not a little 
hufmour on the subject before the meeting. Mr. J. 
A. Vicary, of Plymouth, described his open-air work 
in that town, where he accompanies his singing on 
an American organ, by which large numbers are 
speedily attracted. A tonic-sol-fa choir, under the 
direction of Mr. J. Kitchin, sang during the 
evening, 





Mr. Frederic Strange, late of the Alhambra, is to 
be testimonialised by a number of people who are 
grateful for his efforts to elevate the morality and 
art-culture of the vicinity of Leicester Square by the 
foundation of that admirable institution. The 
residents round the riderless horse have long shared 
the fame and credit of vicinage to the Alhambra, 
and they are desirous of showing in some measure 
their recognition of the benefit. Accordingly a 
subscription list has been opened and has swelled 
to the sum of £350. Mr. John Hollingshead, who 
as a public caterer graduated at the Alhambra, is 
the chairman of the Fund, and Mr. Henry Huggins 
the honorary president. We do not know what 
form the testimonial will take: we would suggest 
a Parian group representing Diana surprised by the 
Middlesex magistrates. 





Mr. Henry Leslie makes known a case of distress 
as follows:—‘ A man of education, the son of & 
clerk to magistrates of a northern county, left Eng. 
land in 1856, and practised as a solicitor in Mel. 
bourne for some years. His leisure hours were de- 
voted to music, and for two years he was the musical 
critic of the Melbourne Argus. In May, 1869, he 
was summoned to England by his aged father, who 
wished to resign the clerkship he had held for many 
years, and thought, in consideration of his long 








from public indignation. Not so, however, thought 
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son. But, alas! the father died a fortnight before 
the son landed in England, and the appointment 
was made. For nearly three years has this poor 
fellow tried every means to earn his living, but 
without success. Anxious to work, he can find no 
employment. He has undergone the greatest priva- 
tions, and now starvation stares him in the face, 
My object is to solicit contributions for the purpose 
of giving him a fresh start in life, by securing him 
a passage to Melbourne, where friends and connec- 
tions can help him, and where he will have no 
difficulty in earning a livelihood,” 





The 1st of April next being the tercentenary of the 
first great victory of the Dutch people over their 
Spanish conquerors, the Dutch national forces 
having on the Ist of April, 1572, wrested the 
fortress of Brielle from the grasp of the Spaniards, 
there will be great rejoicings throughout the whole 
of Holland, especially in Rotterdam, where there will 
be a grand procession of 3000 inhabitants attired in 
the costumes of 1572. It will be a very grand affair, 
the whole city being en féte, the public buildings 
illuminated, &c., the festival being celebrated 
only once in every hundred years. The story of 
the Dutch patriots is well told in ‘ Motley’s Rise 
of the Dutch Republic,” which gives us the details 
of the gallant exploit of the ‘‘ Water Beggars,” as 
the Dutch patriots were termed, that finally led to 
the emancipation of Holland from Spanish do- 
minion. 





A discussion between Mr. Coppin, the Melbourne 
theatrical manager, and the Governor of Victoria has 
been the subject of much comment of late. The 
whole of the correspondence has appeared in the 
Australian papers. According to the manager's 
account, it would seem that his excellency has 
declined to pay for occasions on which he has 
visited the Melbourne Theatre Royal. A local 
paper says with reference to the introduction of 
Prince Alfred’s name into the controversy :—*‘ It 
is positively mean to drag the Duke of Edinburgh 
into the squabble. There is reason to conclude that 
both his Excellency and his Royal Highness have 
been ‘used’ by Melbourne managers in a rather 
discreditable way. It appears as though they were 
induced ‘or permitted to fuse the theatres for the 
sake of their patronage, and that they were after- 
wards dunned for money which they never expected 
to be asked to pay.” Mr. Coppin, in a speech 
to the Dramatic Association, condemned the 
parsimony of colonial governors in unmeasured 
terms, 


At the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington, on Sunday, the 
rite of blessing palms and carrying them in proces- 
sion took place before High Mass. The blessing of 
palms occupied a considerable time. During the 
ceremony the choir sang the ‘‘ Hosanna Filio David,”’ 
and lessons were chanted from different parts of the 
Holy Scripture, including the account of Our Lord’s 
entry into Jerusalem. The palms when blessed 
were distributed to the congregation, the choir 
singing the ‘‘ Hosanna in Excelsis.”” A procession 
of clergy, bearing the cross, lighted candles, and 
palms then followed, during which numerous 
anthems were chanted. At the lower part of the 
church all forming the procession passed out, but 
800n a few re-entered: and shut the door. Those 
within then sang a “ Hymn of Praise,” and at the 
end of each verse those outside sang in reply the 
words, ‘Gloria, laus et honor tibi sit, Rex Christe 
Redemptor.” This ceremony is symbolical of the 
Church on earth joining with the celestial choirs in 
paying homage to Christ. After the hymn a priest 
knocked at the door with the Cross, and the door 
was then flung open, to indicate that by the Cross 
Heaven was opened to mankind. The procession 
then passed up the church, and the Mass commenced. 
During part of the Mass the “Passion,” from the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, was solemnly chanted by the 
clergy—one singing the narrative part, another the 
words of the Saviour, a third the words of others, 
and a fourth representing the cries of the crowd. 





This occupied about an hour, but the congregation 
could easily follow it, as the words in Latin and 
English are in most Roman Catholic prayer-books. 
In the evening the ‘“ Stabat Mater” was sung in 
many of the churches, and between each division a 
short explanatory discourse was given by one of the 
priests. 





Who does not remember the ‘‘ Maid of Athens,” 
with its sweet second verse ? 


By those tresses unconfined 

Woo’'d by each Aigean wind, 

By those lids whose jetty fringe 

Kisses thy cheek’s blooming tinge, 

By those wild eyes like the roe, 

Zon pod ods dyana ! 
Many years have passed since that was written, and 
Time is more cruel to romance than Death. The 
tresses are now grey and scanty, the cheeks have 
lost their bloom and are shrunken, the eyes have 
grown dim; the Maid of Athens herself, or she 
whom Byron addressed as such, is old and bedridden 
and poor, and an appeal has been made to the 
Government in her behalf. Medora sweeping a 
crossing, Haidee an inmate of St. Pancras, could 
not appear more incongruous than the idea of the 
Maid of Athens—no fiction but a living personage— 
broken down in health and purse and sorely need- 
ing charity! Did not the greatest of modern poets 
address her thus? 

Though I fly to Istambol, 

Athens holds my heart and soul. 

Can I cease to love thee! No: 

Zén hod ods ayaa | 
And shall it be said that England ignores the 
mantle of tenderness in which she is clothed for all 
time? Surely not. Though Byron did cease to love 
and live; though ‘* Zoe mou” wedded a Vice Consul, 
Mr. Black, and settled down to prosaic life at the 
Missolonghi Consulate, and though she grew old in 
the course of fifty years or thereabouts, and became 
a widow and lost her sustenance, her idealised 
personality is ever young and beautiful in poesy. 
Therefore we hope the Government will respond to 
the appeal of Mr. Watson, late Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Athens, for a pension to the Consul’s widow; 
and if a ‘“‘ Maid of Athens Fund” were also started 
on poetic grounds alone, we have no doubt a goodly 
sum would be realised for love of Byron and the 
liquid Greek refrain, 





SUBVENTIONS AND STATE AID. 





We may expect the late vote of the French 
Assembly to form the text for impassioned argu- 
ments on the part of apologists for a State-aided 
stage. The example of France will be cited in 
contrast to our own niggardly system. Here is a 
country reduced to sore straits by a conqueror’s 
iron grasp—still bleeding and breathless from the 
clutch which he has imposed upon her; and yet 
contriving somehow, in spite of war and defeat and 
starvation and fire and financial extremity, to 
maintain her old supremacy in the domain of the 
arts—to leave Paris still the Athens of the new 
time, the light and life of the world. On the other 
hand here at home is another country prosperous 
beyond her deserts, flourishing amid the crash of 
empires, with an unclaimed surplus of some three 
millions and a half of yearly income, and an odd 
bill for two hundred millions or thereabouts sent in 
which gives her no more uneasiness than if it were 
the butcher's weekly account; and despite all this 
Babylonish prosperity, Music is pensioned with 
farthings and the Drama not at all! 

Thus do the pessimists groan. And on the first 
look of the case it is very Philistinic and disgraceful. 
A little analysis, however, dissipates the rose-tints 
and the pitchy blackness alike, and reveals an 
underlying condition on either side which belies 
appearances. In the first instance it is demon- 
strably true that side by side with that artistic 
glory which is claimed for Paris as the capital 
of the arts, a huge amount of artistic corruption 
festers. Paris—the city which owns a Grand Opéra, 
the city for which Rossini, Meyerbeer, Gounod, 
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Hugo, Sardou, Feuillet, have written—is. also tho 
cradle of Schneiderism and Théresism, the city in 
which Hervé has holpen to degrade music, and 
Dumas fils has used the stage for the Main Drainage 
of social ethics. Tho era of the Second Empire 
was a glorious-era for the subsidised play-houses ; 
they revelled in their subventions; millions were 
spent on the external beautifying of the theatre ; 
an opera house was raised which was the wonder of 
Europe. With all this, never did profligacy in art 
assume such alluring tints as underthe Empire; never 
did dramatic vice raise a bolder front. The virtuous 
Hugoian drama disappeared altogether. Molidre, 
Racine, Corneille put in an unwilling appearance 
because that was in the agreement, and they were 
compelled ; but none cared for them, the house was 
empty. The triumphs of enterprise were reserved 
for the “ Biche au Bois” and the “ Chatte Blanche," 
for ‘* Chilperic” and “ Belle Héléne,” for the in- 
numerable dramas in which Phryne and Potiphar's 
wife supplied all the motive power. The café- 
concert sprang into existence; the market hall 
attained its worst development, the Féte of the 
Rosiére was made ironical by the presence of half 
the wealthy libertines of Paris, and boulevart and 
bois and theatre asserted the uncontested supremacy 
of Anonyma. Of what avail were a few cold classic 
models amid such Lupercalia? They exercised no 
influence whatever on the taste of the age. Thoy 
were disregarded in the universal rout. There is no 
such existence as a national morality or national 
taste apart from the sum total of a nation’s habits. 
The general condition cannot be quoted as distinct 
from its integers; and the presence of a few fine 
specimens in the mass does not qualify the aggregate. 
Half a dozen performances of a classical comedy, 
and a new opera here and there, no more made what 
the Compte d’Osmoy calls ‘the national glory of 
France” than a couple of vinegar bottles make 
healthy a fever-stricken neighbourhood. 


In England, which languishes in the shade of 
governmental support, we have only—as M. Jules 
Simon reminds us—three months of Italian opera, 
and we are wholly dependent upon French authors 
for the maintenance of our stage. ‘ The closing of 
the great houses (of Paris) would be a privation 
even for neighbouring nations.” ‘‘ New pieces are not 
brought out in London, but ours are played there.” 
This assurance of M. Jules Simon for English 
readers, who were under the impression that the 
three months’ run of opera in London ensured 
greater productive and financial results than the 
entire operatic year of I'rance; that ‘* Der fliegend: 
Hollander” and “‘ Lohengrin” were no debts due to 
France; and that the greatest dramatic successes— 
such as ‘*’T'wirt Axe and Crown,” tho “ Palace of 
Truth,” ‘ Pygmalion and Galatea,” the “ Heir at 
Law,” the “ Two Roses,” the Robertsonian reper- 
tory and the Bulwerian repertory, not to mention 
such unfailing resources as ‘‘ London Assurance" 
—were independent of Parisian playwrights. Reli- 
ance on such as these we are bidden to discard, 
and to accept faith in Offenbach, Hervé, Meilhas, 
Halévy, and Octave Feuillet—though our ex- 
perience has hitherto told us that the best 
of these has but an ephemeral popularity, and 
in the long run suits us as ill as a French diet or a 
French constitution. Objectors to Paris rhetoric 
would also point out that in England a new work of 
art is not limited to the enjoyment of the capital, 
but is shared by the country at large, whereas the 
centralising system in France makes “ the rurals"’ 
pay for a benefit which they only remotely share. 
So much do we attain without State aid and with- 
out much national boasting; but then our national 
temperament is different. Our material common- 
sense is even disposed to think that, just as it is 
advisable for a man in money difficulties to forego 
his wine and cigars and dinner parties until he has 
righted himself with his creditors, so a country in 
straits might reasonably shelve its dramatic luxuries 
for a time and its vapouring about “ art-glories” 
until it had settled its international debts, especially 
as these debts are grievous and almost unbearable, 
But here again national temperaments differ, and 
different peoples have various ways of regarding a 
moral obligation, 
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THE TWO “PASSIONS” OF BACH. 





The grand music of Sebastian Bach is un- 
consciously to the public effecting its real mission 
—teaching the worship-power of music to those 
who have ears to hear and hearts tofeel. We have 
now only two schools of music prominently before 
the country, one of the opera, and the other of wor- 
ship—this of fiction, and thatoffact. Atthe opera, 
music asserts her supremacy, and art is paramount. 
In worship great as may be the music, worship 
is primary and art secondary. In presenting to 
the people the intense devotional service-music of 
the “ Passion” there was this impediment to its 
right consideration—it was to be heard out of the 
sanctuary, apart, so to say, from the congregation, 
and as a high art-composition. Recitatives and 
ohorals were to be dissected and judged according 
to the fashion of operatic decisions ; choruses and 
chorals were to be examined and looked at from 
their pleasure-giving results to professor, amateur, 
or critic. Nothing could be more abhorrent to 
the priest who constructed the order of the 
service, or to good old Sebastian who made the 
music, than considerations of their labours from 
such points of view. But great is truth, whether 
in the mystery of religion or that of music, and 
the truth must prevail. It is really wonderful to 
observe how in so brief a time the “ Passion” 
music has taken ite right position in the minds of 
most thinking people. It has been felt—it has 
been admitted—that this music cannot be heard 
as concert music or listened to for the mere 
purposes of self-gratification. The subject- 
matter is too solemn, and overwhelms the 
unjustifiable desire. Hence it is that the 
* Passion” music has quietly assumed its true 
place as the Tenebrae service for the season; and 
whilst the Roman Catholic is listening to the 
recitative of the ancient form, the Free Catholic is 
attending on the utterance of recitatives, chorals, 
and choruses in the more modern shape of the 
last century. And both with the same intent and 
the same object. The Pro-Cathedral in Ken. 
sington has opened its doors for the congregation 
of the faithful to enter and hear the ‘ Passion” 
music according to the use and rule of the old 
church, and the doors of the venerable Abbey of 
St. Peter Westminster, have been flung apart 
that the sons and daughters of our branch of the 
Church might come in and worship according to 
the order and use of the great German Reformer 
and his great disciple—the no less great Cantor 
at Leipsio. 

The “ Passion” music is now one of our Church 
institutions; from a thing simply tentative it has 
become ‘a season.” The success of the St. 
Matthew rendering has led to the production of 
that according to the Gospel of St. John, which 
was given in the Hanover Square Rooms by Mr. 
Barnby and his choir on Friday the 22nd of 
March inst., a memorable day in the history of 
music for England. 

The two narratives are very similar, and Bach 
was Bach whether dealing with the history of 
St. Matthew or that by St. John. The Garden 
scene—Judas with the archbishops and bishops, 
their guards, and the rabble and mob at their 
heels, the question “‘ Whom seek ye?” and the 
furious outery in response, the attack upon 
Malchus and the healing of his wound, the arrest 
of our Saviour, the meditation of the Christian 
Choragus and his choir thereupon—are given in 
both services in Bach’s most solemn and yet 
dramatic manner, The denial and repentance of 
Peter is exquisitely portrayed in both composi- 
tions, but with that of St. John there is the song 
“ Ah! my soul,” which must for ever live in the 
memories of those that heard it. The public 
now know from whence came the Mendels- 
sohnian spirit—with Mendelssohn the sombre 
affection of art, but with Bach the weeping 
tenderness of sympathetic devotion, And in the 
aria—beautiful on all sides, “ I follow Thee,” was 
to be heard not only the spirit but something of 
the literal expressions freely borrowed by the 


modern master from his chief model. The 
conversational choruses—the utterances of the 
spite, malevolence, and hatred of the Jewish 
hierarchy are if possibly more stern and diabolical 
in their character with the St. John history than 
with that of St. Matthew. If there be no appalling 
burst of the name ‘ Barabbas,” there is the 
vengeful and persistent call for “ Crucify Him,” 
cruel, savage, and demoniacal, as far as the force 
of harmony and the imagination of man can 
conceive it. Nor should we omit to mention 
the chorus “If this man were not an evil-doer,” 
so obstinate and determined in character by a 
succession of chromatic progressions so ffesh and 
new that the ear at first is puzzled and perplexed 
at their order. The chorus “Write not King of 
the Jews, but,’’&c. is exceedingly energetic and 
bold; and its follower “Let us not divide it, but 
cast lots’’ is one of the most originally imagined 
of all the set, and the curious accompaniment is 
very telling. The Requiem is fully equal in 
beauty and repose to the St. Matthew version, 
Of subjective choruses with solo running along 
with them—the solo in question, and the 
choir in reply—there are two, wonderfully fine, 
and these are “ Haste, haste,” and ‘ Beloved 
Saviour.’ The first, one of the gems of the work, 
was omitted; the other was performed, but needing 
more preparation. With the pure declamation 
music the two salient points are the weeping 
of Peter and the scourging of our Saviour. 
With the songs, of those that were given, 
the prominent were those of “Ah! my soul”— 
the inimitably pathetic “ Consider, O my soul,” 
with harp accompaniment, and the wonderfully 
grand aria for the mezzo soprano with the violon- 
cello obbligato, ‘‘ It is finished’’ having an inter- 
mezzo, ‘See, Judah’s lion triumphs now” of a 
most brilliant and joyous character. The chorals 
are sweet, solemn, pathetic, and harmonised in 
Bach’s best manner. That commencing ‘‘O 


orchestra, breaks in with much majesty and power. 
The ‘‘ Passion”’ by St. John cannot, in one sense, 
enter into comparison with its fellow companion, 
that by S. Matthew, but it is a magnificent work, 
and but for its companion would be peerless. 
None but Sebastian Bach could write its parallel 
or its superior. It will doubtless take its position 
and prove every way acceptable to the public ; for 
where the St. Matthew rendering from its size and 
length could not be given, that by St. John can be. 
In this point of view it will be eminently useful. 








A MUSICAL ACADEMY FOR THE 
BLIND. 





It has been proposed in some quarters to institute 
a ‘*Normal College and Academy of Music for the 
Blind’”’—a project which must commend itself at 
once to all who have observed the keen faculty of the 
blind for music, and the success with which they 
overcome the primary difficulty—the lack of com- 
prehension through sight. A blind musical student 
writing from an institution in Southwark mentions 
the high proficiency in musical execution which 
some of his fellows attain. ‘‘ Here too we have, 
under a competent instructor,” he writes, ‘a band 
of musicians male and female, instrumentalists and 
vocalists, able to carry out regular services of 
Gregorian and Anglican. music, anthems, &c., in a 
manner that would do no discredit to any parish 
church in the kingdom, together with concerts of 
oratorio and other selected music, of which I will 
only say that it is matter for regret that they are 
not more public than they have been heretofore, 
Many qualified musicians have gone out from this 
place who have held, and still hold, by positions of 
prominence and responsibility as organists, teachers, 
and tuners, and others are prepared to go out so 
soon as the necessary openings can be found.” This 
proficiency is surprising when the impossibility of 
playing from notes is taken into account. It is no 
mere superficial knowledge which is imparted, but a 





practical acquaintance with the best works of the 


mighty King,” accompanied by organ and full 


masters. Still, when all is achieved much dig. 
appointment remains. The blind student goog 
forth into the world, an accomplished musician, to 
find all the avenues closed against him. Of what 
use can he possibly be? heis blind. People will give 
him no chance. As the writer from the Southwark 
institution puts it, ‘‘ He may be quite as skilled g 
musician as nine in ten of those who hold similar 
posts to that he seeks; a facile accompanist, 9 
painstaking teacher, exact and correct in time and 
tune, but, being blind, all his skill, all his study, 
counts for nothing. His applications for posts 
which he knows himself able to fill, are coolly 
answered with a regret that in his peculiar circum. 
stances it cannot be entertained. This being the 
difficulty with which the blind are met—and not 
only is it the case with the blind musician, but, to a 
greater or less extent, with blind workers of every 
class—it is not to be wondered at that it reacts with 
a most powerfully depressing influence upon all 
those who have charge of their training: dis. 
couraging them from attempting anything in their 
behalf beyond the useful handicrafts. There can be 
no doubt that the difficulty which exists of finding 
anything like compensating employment for blind 
musicians has a most deterrent effect in existing 
institutions upon the encouragement of musical 
talents and abilities.” Perhaps an Academy of 
Music for the Blind, were it started and brought into 
repeated publicity by concerts, examinations, sacred 
performances and the like, might familiarise people 
with the real capacities of blind musicians and so 
tend to dissipate prejudice. We want some public 
authority to stand up and vouch for the cleverness 
of the blind—to back them up not as objects of 
pity but as competent workers in the workaday 
world, and as equal in this respect to the seeing. 
The blind only want to be treated on a fair footing. 
As the Southwark student says, ‘‘ While we are far 
from wishing incompetency to be pardoned on the 
plea of affliction, we do protest against having our 
affliction increased by being treated as hopeless 
disabilities.” This assurance of competency might 
be obtained through the mechanism of an Academy 
which should make all its proceedings as public as 
possible, issue certificates of merit, medals, scholar- 
ships, &c., as the reward of hard work and stiff 
examinations. The schooling should be of no per- 
functory character; the public should feel that there 
was no sentimentality in the business, but that a 
Blind Scholarship or Blind Medal was a real voucher 
of capability. Thus would the old incredulity that 
anything worth paying for could come out of 4 
Blind Asylum gradually disappear, and we should 
have the sightless placed more on an equal footing 
with the seeing in vocations open to both. 





PROFESSOR ELLA ON MUSICAL 
EDUCATION. 
(Continued.) 





Whatever may be adduced in favour of music- 
licenses to Music-halls for cheap, popular amuse- 
ment, there is no doubt that these resorts of the 
mechanics and servants of both sexes, are creat- 
ing the worst consequences to their morals. At 
the same time many of our actors affording 
instructive lessons to the people, are often playing 
to empty benches—the theatrical managers ruined— 
while the gin-shop concert managers are realizing 
immense fortunes. It may be urged against my 
argument that in the countries most musical, 
Bohemia and Hungary, music thrives in the taverns 
and public resorts of the people; but let it be 
remarked that vocal music is either forbidden or is 
discouraged, so that the hearer is not shocked with 
platitudes or ribaldry in verse. Never shall I forget 
the surprise and delight I experienced at an hotel in 
Prague on Christmas Eve, 1845. After a fatiguing 
drive, a day and night, from Vienna, I was in the 
midst of a hearty meal when five musicians entered, 
seated themselves sans ceremonie at the next table— 
\a custom—and played respectably well three move- 
ments of Beethoven's Grand Septet in E fiat. This 
prandial music was a regallo, paid for by the landlord! 
In 1852, at Berlin, I experienced a similar delight ; 
also in a tavern, A companion traveller, at pre 
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gent a judge in Bombay, the Hon. Lyttleton Bailey, 
and I, after dining at the English Ambassador's, 
were conducted by a resident professor to hear the 
following program, played by a small orchestra, 
conducted by C, Liebig, an excellent musician, who 
wielded the batén with precision and intelligence. 
Here is a pattern program, listened to by hundreds 
of respectable persons, with their wives and families, 
the latter knitting, the men smoking and beer-drink- 
ing. Overture,“ Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn ; Andante, 
from Symphony in C, Mozart ; Overture to ‘ King 
Stephen,” Beethoven; Symphony, in G, Haydn; 
Symphony, No.1, in C, Beethoven. Iown that it was 
with difficulty I could distinguish through the dense 
smoke of pipes and cigars the faces of the execu- 
tants. No sooner did the baton announce the com- 


mencement of each piece of. music, than suddenly | given upon the pianoforte in the form of arrange- 


the Babel of voices ceased, and each composition 


was enthusiastically applauded. The music was well|and Sir R. Stewart. The concluding example, 


seored, and the ensemble good enough to make me 


enjoy the music. There was no admixture of|tion a small band of instruments—a flute, two 


frivolous music, nor, as Spohr records of his ex- 
perience in London, no street ballad in the program 
placed in juxta-position with a work of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. No, it was a healthy, 
mental pastime, just such as the people now require 
in England to acquire a taste. What do you imagine 
was the cost of this classical entertainment of orches- 
tral music, which lasted about two hours ?-—twopence 
half-penny each person ! 

How much preferable to hear these thorough 


musicians play such music, than to be serenaded, | in mediwval times, or at least as late as those of 
as I sometimes am, at my West-end Club, by| St. Philip of Neri the sagacious promulgator of 
free-born-Englishmen with blackened faces, who | the first oratorio. And with regard to the Tenebra 
ape the buffoonery of niggers and congregate crowds |and the Music for the Holy Week, Luther beats 
of pickpockets ? Notwithstanding the influence of | His Holiness and the Archbishop of Westminster, 
the stalking schoolmaster abroad, it is a melancholy | and Sebastian Bach is his prophet. Englishmen 
fact that there is no diminution of crime and | in the eyes of the foreign musician are dullards in 
drunkenness. The panacma, for much of this evil | music; nevertheless we go on our own way, pick 
is education; and it behoves Government also to| out the composition that pleases us, and not 
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often performed amid the muttered conversation of 
750 out of the 1000 persons which the concert-room 
accommodated. A considerable portion of the 
lecture was devoted to pointing out the employment 
of the various subjects, for which purpose four dia- 
grams upon the wall were referred to frequently; the 
replies, analogies, modulations, and contrapuntal 
modifications of these being dwelt upon at con- 
siderable length. The musical illustrations con- 
sisted of Rossini’s overture to ‘‘ Semiramide” (which 
is mostly cast in the regular sonata form), the 
second movement of the pastoral symphony of 
Beethoven, styled by its author ‘The Rivulet "— 
this was pointed out by Sir R. Stewart as furnishing 
the only example of what is called “ program music” 
from the pen of its author; both illustrations were 


ments for four hands: the performers being a lady 
which was more ambitious, brought forth in addi- 
violins, violoncello, and euphonium—all of which 
j were played by amateurs, mostly college students. 


The lecture, which occupied somewhat more than 
one hour, was very fully attended. 








FIRST PERFORMANCE OF BAOCH’S 
ST. JOHN “ PASSION,” 





As respects the oratorio we appear to be living 





provide schools and places of rational amusement | infrequently that which weso honour becomes also 


for the people in every popular district. 


the new favourite of the foreigner. We are slow 


What we need in London, also, are first-rate | in our method, cautious and take time, and ocen- 
orchestras and orchestral concerts—which season | sionally, ere the time we patronise our speciality, 
after season are diminished in number, whilst all | some industrious artist has been busy with the 
kinds of. secular vocal musical entertainments are | work, and extracted not a few of its sweets. This we 
on the increase. Mr. Lazarus, my excellent com- | found especially to be the case when hearing for 
panion d'orchestra, the eminent clarinettist, lately | the first time in England the “Passion” of Bach 
confirmed, with sadness of heart, what I now state, | according to St. John, which was performed on 
where he, some years ago, received not fewer than | Friday the 22nd inst., by Mr. Barnby's troupe in 
thirty to forty orchestral engagements in one| the Hanover Square Rooms in aid of the fund for 
season ; at benefit and miscellaneous concerts they | the restoration of St. Anne’s Church, Soho. We 


now number less than half-a-dozens 
-—-] 
SIR ROBERT STEWART’S LECTURES. 








have been familiar with the oratorio for many 
years past, but had little conception how much 
feeding it has afforded to oratorio composers. 
We think we may begin with Handel, who, there 


On Saturday last Sir Robert Stewart delivered in |i little question had seen not only this 


Trinity College, Dublin, his concluding lecture upon | “Passion” but that of St. Matthew. 


Mozart, 


“Musical Forms,” when the sonata form, as de-|¥@ think, must have seen it, and Mendelssohn, 
veloped in the sinfonia for full orchestra and the|it would seem, had committed it all to me- 
‘modern overture, was fully considered. The lecture|mory and could never discharge himself of 


was illustrated by the exhibition of large paper dia 


its forms and melodies. As a whole, the 


grams, prepared for the purpose, and elevated in | St John ‘‘ Passion” is without doubt better suited 
conspicuous places; also by the performance of the | ‘© English ears for the present than the St. 


lecturer and some amateurs, ladies and gentlemen 
upon various instruments, Sir Robert Stewart re 


Matthew; the work is closer, if possible more 


"| dramatic, less intense and subjective. It has the 


marked that the employment of the term sonata | ordinary form of the Lutheran oratorio for Holy 
was purely conventional, since the word itself merely | Thursday, the same recitatives, chorals, choruses ; 
signified something played or “ sounded,” upon one| the same dramatic points, the same songs of 
or many instruments of music. The gradual de- | meditation, and being of the same type, its com- 
velopment of the sonata idea was the growth of the | poser necessarily was thrown into the same state of 
last two centuries, beginning with Kuhnau, Arcangelo, feeling and compelled to rely on the same modes 


Corelli, and even earlier authors, and culminating in of expression, It is all Sebastian Bach, but still 
Sebastian with a difference. There is no using 
up the same thoughts, no strict adherence to one 
form, and the work bears the imprint of original 
The chorals are 
different from those in the St. Matthew 
‘* Passion,” and the dramatic choruses stand 
apart also—that of ‘‘Crucify Him” being a 
splendid piece of savage declamation and certainly 
beyond that in the now familiar Matthew 
“ Passion.” There are some beautiful solos, and 
the Requiem at the close is beyond measure 
solemn and affecting. Mr. Barnby conducted, 
Mr. Arthur Wade was the tenor, Miss Banks 


the sublime creations of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Mendelssohn, the last great symphonist who 
had appeared. An adherence to form was advocated 
by the lecturer, and the arguments of shallow and 
half-taught people who would aver that musical 
form and an orderly plan tended to cramp or repress 
originality were combated and successfully disposed 
of. To the inattention with which such matters 
were received by the dilettanti of Dublin might be 
attributed the ignorant impatience which the public 
not only felt, but did not even attempt to hide, 
during the performance of the orchestral symphonies 
at the Philharmonic concerts, where the sublimest 


treatment and new ideas. 





creations of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven were too 


Beale the bass. The band as unusuallyjgood’ 
and the performance was received with appropriate 
feeling and sympathy. The room was full, 
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BACH IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 





The annual evening service in the Holy Week 
—established by the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster, with a view of familiarising the hearts of 
the people with the high-class worship music com- 
posed for use in this week—was celebrated in the 
Nave of the Minsterlast Tuesday evening. Theser- 
vice was announced to commence at seven o'clock, 
and the doors were opened shortly after six. The 
whole of the available interior of the venerable 
Abbey was filled almost instantaneously. The 
two events of the evening were the performance 
of the “ Passion” of Sebastian Bach according to 
the gospel of St. Matthew, and a sermon from 
Dean Stanley on the solemnities of the season. 
The transepts were as last year occupied by the 
choir all robed in white, and a most beautiful 
sight it was at the lower end of the Nave. The 
Choir (the portion of the building so called) was 
filled and partially lighted. The Nave was 
radiant in light; and the strange, odd, heathen- 
like monuments of the past century and relics of 
a bygone taste came out here and there with 
startling prominence, and the accidental lights 
and shadows thrown on the marble figures proved 
disastrous to the reputation of many a fashionable 
sculptor of past days. The effect was the more 
incongruous from the marked devotional aspect of 
the large congregation. 

The service commenced with the time-honoured 
responses, and then was heard the plain- 
tive wail of the orchestra—a tone altogether 
lovely and supremely heart-appealing in St, 
Peter’s, Westminster. The sixteen bars of medi- 
tation on the pedale, although played pianissimo, 
were heard at the remotest portion of the church, 
and the thoughts of the old musician expressive 
of his own feelings, and of the true sort, told upon 
the people and prepared the worshipper for the 
solemn questions and responses which came forth 
from the choir. This grandly formed double 
chorus with an independent part for the 
chorale is now being better understood and 
appreciated. It is fully and perfectly developed, 
and none but a great composer could have 
retained so solemn and self-engrossing a feeling 
for so long a time, and yet assure himself of 
the sympathy of the congregation. The choral 
and chorus were well sustained by the choir. Our 
readers are acquainted with the general character 
of this sublime work, and some of the movements 
are now engraved upon the public memory—so 
much so as not to need critical remark, Mr, 
Barnby took the chorals in slower time, and the 
effect was all the more touching. Some of them 
wero superlatively well executed, and their appeal 
to the people proved irresistible. The burden of 
the solo performance rests upon the contralto, 
and in the Abbey the woman-contralto is not 
wllowed to appear. The many lovely solos for 
this voice were on Tuesday night given to two 
boys from Dr. Buck’s choir in Norwich Cathedral, 
and right well did the little fellows get through 
their most arduous duty. The solos ‘ Thou 
blessed Saviour,” ‘‘ Alas, now is my Saviour gone” 
with its mystical choral song, the wonderfully 
sustained air “ Have mercy upon me” with violin 
obbligato accompaniment, the song ‘‘ All gracious 
God,” and that with the chorus accompanying 
“See the Saviour” were given with a steadi- 
ness and precision, and truth, and natural ren- 
dering that from boys was as surprising as 
unexpected, 

The dramatic choral parte—such as ‘He is 
gailty,” “Tell us who smote Thee,” “ Let 
Him be crucified”—a most savage excruciating 
conflagration of dissonances—and the roar of 
the crowd, “ Barabbas,” were given in all due 
character. Surely Sebastian Bach is the greatest 





soprano, Miss Dones contralto, and Mr. Thurley 





of all dramatic composers as far as respects the 
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pictorial chorus. The brief choral interludes 
**Not on the feast day,” “To what purpose this 
waste ?” “ Lord, itis I,” proved equally of interest, 
and were a relief to the solemn portions of the 
narrative. Indeed the chorals and the dramatic 
churuses are the mainstay of the work , for neither 
ear, eye, nor heart could bear the strain without 
these intermezzos. Mr. Cummings was most 
efficient as the choragus, in more than one 
instance throwing the most intense passion 
into his declamation; and Mr. Beale gave a 
careful rendering of his important part. Mr. 
Barnby led, and the choir and staff were well 
appointed and did their duties irreproachably. 
There was an offertory, which, from the willing 
way in which the appeal was met, promised good 
and eatisfactory results. 








FRANOE. 
Panis, March 25th. 

Last week the great question of theatrical sub- 
ventions came before the Assembly, when M. 
Roudot and Count Jaubert at the head of the 
malcontents attemptedjto suppress the Government 
grants to certain favoured theatres. It had been 
rumoured in Paris that their efforts were likely to 
succeed, and the managers of the Opéra and Opéra 
Comique gave out that they would at once resign if 
the subvention were taken away. A good many 
theatrical people were in the boxes, and even some 
ballet girls, whose bright eyes, it was hoped, might 
soften the hearts of honourable members. On the 
clause in the Budget being moved which allows 
1,655,000 frances for the encouragement the great 
national theatres, and the Conservatoire School of 
Music, M. Roudot mounted the tribune and opposed 
the motion for the grant. Why, he asked, subsidise 
the stage at all? Why not leave it to stand by 
virtue of its own strength, or to fall by virtue of its 
own weakness? The Government proposed to aid, 
not all theatres, but only the Opéra and Opéra 
Comique, the Théatre Italien, and the Théatre 
Frangais—not the theatres of the poor, but those of 
the rich. Why, if the system were sound, should it 
not be extended, so that Lyons, Bordeaux, and Mar- 
seilles should profit by the bounty of the State as 
well as the capital, and the poor theatres of Bell- 
ville and Faubourg St. Antoine be placed side by 
side with the Comédie Frangaise in the budget of 
the Minister of Public Instruction? If they voted 
subsidies to the Paris theatres they exposed them- 
selves to the reproach that they were making 
the poor pay for the pleasures of the rich. 
(Cries of “Oh, oh.”) One of the greatest 
scandals of the late reign was the construction 
of the now Opera House. More than forty 
millions had been expended upon a_ building 
whose frontage exhibited the disgraceful groups 
of sculpture which were notorious. He moved an 
amendment cutting down the grant to the almost 
nominal figure of 220,000 francs. The theatre 
(said M. Raudot) was a luxury, and when France 
was burthened by a colossal debt, the Government 
was highly culpable in wasting the public money on 
the frivolities of the stage. 

The Comte d'Osmoy retorted that the supremacy 
of France in the arts was her only remaining glory, 
and that her theatre would be degraded if the State 
did not aid it with funds. Such houses as the Opéra 
and the Thédtre Francais could not, he said, afford 
to minister to the severity of classical taste if they 
were solely dependent on the money paid by the 
public. They could not place before the people of 
Paris, and of France, and indeed of the civilised 
world, a continual succession of the masterpieces of 
Mozart and Rossini, of Moliére and Voltaire. 
Forced to consult the low vicious tastes of the crowd, 
they would be driven to seek attraction in such 
literary infamies as the “ Princesse Georges,” or 
such vulgar imbecilities as ‘Le Roi Carotte.” 
* Nay,” added the Comte, ‘the withdrawal of the 
subsidy would prepare the triumph of that senseless 
thing called a ‘ café concert,’ the peculiar product of 
a régime which,” he eaid, “ has raised the brutal- 
ising of the masses to the dignity of an institution.” 





Count Jaubert warmly seconded M. Raudot’s motion. | 


It is, of course, understood, he said, that ‘‘ we rurals 
are the Bootians of the modern Athens.” But with 
the doctrines of Count d’Osmoy we shall never 
effect any reductions. Let us cultivate the “ serious 
muses.” Times are hard; France has lost Alsace 
and Lorraine ; and these are not times to dance and 
indulge in reckless expenses. 

Then uprose M. Jules Simon, Minister of Public 
Instruction, and supported the grant. He said: I 
will not speak of the new Opera. House, for that 
outlay is not comprised in the chapter under dis- 
cussion. The question at issue is the subventions 
to be accorded, and not the construction of any 
theatre. I have no intention of attributing to a 
part of the Assembly ideas of acting against art and 
literature, but the subjeet is one of great importance 
from the point of view of the interests of the 
capital. The money accorded does not enrich the 
directors of theatres. M. Perrin, who is a manager 
of great ability, had the Grand Opera for three 
years and eight months, including the period of the 
Exhibition, and his profits for the time amounted 
to 416,823 francs. He received 800,000 francs from 
the State and 100,000 francs from the Emperor's 
privy purse. If this last allowance had not been 
given he would have had 366,666 francs less, or not 
more than about 50,000 frances profit for the whole 
time, or something like 13,000 francs a year. There- 
fore, the utmost that a director who engages a large 
capital in the enterprise could expect to make, with 
the subvention, would be the profit just mentioned, 
and he would not have the favourable chances 
enjoyed by M. Perrin. The example of the 
Opera Comique is still more striking, for without 
the subvention of 140,000 francs, which we pro- 
pose to continue, it would have lost 69,000 
francs in 1869. In according those aids we 
only give what is necessary and we must have been 
deeply impressed with the general state of the 
country not to have proposed to grant more. The 
fact must be borne in mind that without assist- 
ance the great theatres in Paris cannot subsist, and 
that at no time have they been able to dispense with 
aid from the Government. M® Véron received in 
1830 a sum of 620,000 francs, and at that period the 
artists were not paid as at present. (Laughter.) A 
singer then received 25,000 francs a year, but at 
present all the capitals of Europe compete for them 
at much higher rates. At Vienna and Berlin the 
theatres are managed by the civil list, which bears 
all the expense. If no subvention is allowed at 
London, the fact must be remembered that the 
Opera is only open for three months of the year, 
and that the public will pay a guinea for a place. 
(A voice: ‘ Well, charge it here!’’) New pieces are 
not brought out in London, but ours are played 
there. The closing of the great houses would be a 
privation even forneighbouring nations. (Murmurs.) 
I mean that viewing the question from a commercial 
point of view the sale of our dramatic works is in 
the interest of France. But there is another stand- 
point of a higher order for examining the question. 
We are told, ‘ Leave the theatres free and they will 
change their character.” I would rather see them 
all disappear than become transformed in a certain 
manner. Are there not sufficient speculators 
who seek to pander to the worst tastes of the 
public and serve it badly by depraving it? 
Are there not enough of music halls and low 
theatres which diffuse poison around them? If 
we allow the great dramatic art to perish, one of 
another kind will spring up, and at the same time 
corrupt both itself and the masses. The only means 
of maintaining art is to enable the theatres to give 
works of a high order and represented in a manner 
to be approved of. But again it is said, ‘‘ Let Paris 
pay for her own theatres.” We have here the able 
Prefect of the Seine, who will tell you in what state 
are the finances of the city. (A Deputy—‘' And 
ours!”) There is likewise another point to be 
considered. If you wish the dramatic art to be 
maintained at its proper height why charge the 
city of Paris with the work, since you have the 
means in your own hands? Who can say that it 
would not make the matter a mere commercial 
enterprise, and not consider it in any other light? 


—« 


Those theatres are certainly in Paris, but they 
| belong to all France, and without them there would 
be no authors. To raise the question to a higher 
sphere, we should consider it from the point of 
view of French art, which is reflected over 
the entire world. A speaker has gaid that 
it is the only glory that remains to us. Hig 
words somewhat exceeded his idea, as he hag 
himself admitted, but the fact is not less true that 
we must maintain all our means of influence, 
Without boasting, we may say that French art and 
literature are still standing erect amidst the materia] 
ruin. (Applause.) We must not place the dramatic 
art above the others, but it has the advantage of 
imposing itself. The Theatre of France is known 
throughout the world; it is a means of influence; 
it is our patrimony. Let us maintain intact all the 
glories of our country, and allow none to be taken 
from us. France formerly imitated Spain, Italy, 
and England. At present, in spite of our defeats, 
our literature represents our ideas and our influence 
on the world. May our intellectual domain never 
be diminished. (Loud applause.) 

After this speech, which was greatly applauded, 
M. Raudot withdrew his amendment. But Count 
Jaubert persisted in a motion to knock off 500,000 
francs from the grant. On a division this amend. 
ment was rejected by 444 votes to 224. The clause 
in the Budget, as proposed by the Minister, there- 
fore passed, and managers and ballet-girls went 
back to Paris happy. 

An allusive patriotic play has been brought out at 
the Chatelet under the name of “ Daniel Manin,” 
the Venetian patriot. For Venice you are requested 
to read Paris, and for Austria Prussia; this being 
understood, you will perceive the true beauty of a 
piece in which the Teuton besieges the Latin in his 
fortress, in which live shells whistle across the stage, 
in which citizens starve in the environed city, in 
which the sons of the sunny south jeer at their 
fair-haired phlegmatic oppressors, and in which a 
patriot is made President of the Republic and 
gallantly combats the foe, only to be compelled to 
capitulate at last. The play itself is weak to a 
degree, but there is plenty of vapouring, blustering, 
weeping, and taunting in it; there are appeals “ Aux 
armes !” there is a scene in a bastion at which the 
Austrians are repulsed; and a great effect is 
obtained by the exact imitation of the terrible noise 
caused by the bursting of a shell, a sound which is 
now but too well known to the Parisians. When at 
rehearsal the strident hiss as the murderous 
projectile rushes ¢hrough the air and the final crash 
were first essayed Mdlle. Lia Felix fainted with 
fright, and on the first night a perfect shudder ran 
through the house. For a month various means for 
producing this realistic sensation have been tried, 
and the end was at last attained by turning an enor- 
mous wheel upon some tightly stretched metallic 
violoncello strings. Another scene shows the 
ladies of Venice busy making lint for the 
wounded, a scene which reminds the female mom- 
bers of the audience of their own patriotic exertions 
during the siege of Paris. After the episode of the 
bastion we are shown how Manin quelled a sort of 
Venetian 81st of October by speaking gently to the 
insurgents. This Daniel Manin is the leader of the 
revolt against the Austrians—a patriot imprisoned 
by them and delivered by an uprising of the people. 
After turning the Austrians out of Venice and stand- 
ing a siege with remarkable endurance, he is forced 
to yield, and the city suffers an ignominious occupa- 
tion. The last scene shows us the great Venetian 
patriot dying poor and in exile in Paris, and 
prophesying with his last breath that ‘“ La France 
généreuse” will set oppressed Venice free from the 
Austrian yoke. And we are shown the scene of 
Manin’s “funeral in the Cathedral of Venice, and 
informed that France never forgets the oppressed. 
And the poor hoodwinked, self-blinded audience go 
away with the conviction that it was France, in- 
stead of Prussia, which delivered Venetia from the 
Austrian yoke. The piece is, on the whole, well 
played. Lacressioniere, as Daniel Manin, is % 
startling likeness of the revolutionist, and acts 
splendidly, delivering all his ad captandum tirades 
with tremendous effect. Malle. Lia Felix is the 
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daughter, sustaining the impersonation in a manner 
which does credit to the name she bears, as she is a 
sister to the great Rachel. The mise-en-scene is 
superb, the scene representing Venice from the 
Place St. Mare being well worth seeing, as is also 
the view of the ramparts, with the National Guard 
repulsing a night attack. 








ITALY. 





Mitano, 21st March. 

The season at the Scala draws to a close, but the 
theatre is full every night when ‘‘ Aida” is an- 
nounced, and the charm of the music never lessens, 
but rather increases as the opera becomes better 
known. People still come here from all parts of 
Italy to hear what many persist in calling the best 
work Verdi has written, and the Impresario has 
reaped and is still reaping a golden harvest. 

Last Thursday “I! Barbiere’’ was given, but a 
more complete fiasco has rarely been witnessed in 
Milan. Theartists were Rosina, Barbara Marchisio ; 
Conte d’Almaviva, Sig. Pardini; Figaro, Sig. Panta- 
leoni; Don Bartolo, Sig. Cattani. I was heartily 
sorry to see the Marchisio cut such a sorry figure, 
but I must say that her rendering of the part was 
the worst I have ever seen. In the first place she 
had most of the music transposed a whole tone 
lower, and then she overloaded it with roulades and 
cadenzas of anything but a Rossinian character, so 
that it was barely recognisable. Added to this her 
acting was extremely stiff andtame. After witness- 
ing this admirable artist’s fine rendering of the part 
of Bianca in the ‘‘ Giwramento,” one cannot help 
feeling sorry for the fiasco of Thursday. Pardini, 
who, in spite of his great age, is, in my opinion, 
unrivalled in the ** Ernani,” “ I Foscari,” ‘* Otello,” 
etc., was quite as much out of place in the “ Bar- 
biere,” and was quite as heartily hissed as was the 
Marchisio. Pantaleoni does not possess sufficient 
agility of voice for the part of Figaro, but is in other 
respects a fine artist; and the Don Bartolo was so 
disconcerted by the failure of his companions, and 
80 afraid of the hisses bestowed on every one, that, 
although he is a really good buffo, he could do 
nothing, and gave in. The messa-in-iscena would 
have been a disgrace to a second-rate provincial 
theatre, and in the concerted pieces were most in- 
differently performed by principals, chorus, and 
orchestra. 


Last night was given the long promised ‘ Der 
Freischiitz.” The cast was as follows:—Agata, 
Mdme. Saar; Annetta, Maria Waldmann; Maz, 
Giulio Perotti; Gaspare, Sig. Majni. Mdme. Saar 
is new to the Italian stage, having been expressly 
engaged for this opera. She has a splendid voice of 
considerable extension, most sympathetic and limpid 
in the higher notes, and a very fine method, added 
to which she has a good stage presence, and acts 
with spirit. Her principal defect is her accent, 
which is very foreign ; but this is a defect which can 
very soon be remedied. Mr. Gye, who has recently 
been here, heard Mdme. Saar at a rehearsal of 
“ Der Freischiitz,’’ and at once engaged her for the 
ensuing and three subsequent seasons at Covent 
Garden, where I have no doubt she will be extremely 
useful in dramatic parts. I should add that Mdme. 
Saar was warmly applauded, more particularly after 
her grand air in the second act, for which she was 
honoured with a recall. La Waldmann was quite 
at home in the part of Annetta, which is admirably 
suited to her in every way, and was very heartily 
applauded throughout the opera. The tenor Perotti 
18 not yet re-established in health, and his voice 
(which is a very fine one) showed it, but he never. 
theless gained his share of the applause; his air he 
rendered remarkably well. The basso Majni, a very 
praiseworthy Gaspare, his principal air being re- 
demanded. 


I cannot say that as a whole the opera was really 
appreciated. The fact is that it is so thoroughly 
different to the style of music Italians are used to, 
that it is not thoroughly understood. Then again, 
the story of the opera is hardly suited to the Italian 
taste, and the scene in the Wolf's Glen provoked 


paradise. Being produced so late in the season the 
opera cannot have but three or four representations, 
and in consequence it cannot attain a very firm hold 
upon the public favour, but a hope is expressed that 
it will be reproduced at some future time. The 
orchestra and chorus acquitted themselves well, the 
overture being warmly applauded, and the hunting 
chorus encored. The Maestro Faccio conducted 
with great skill, and with him it was a labour of 
love, he being a great lover of German music, 
ancient, modern, and future. 

On Saturday next the famous Florentine Quartet 
give a concert at the Conservatory. The members 
of the quartet are :—Sig. Jean Becker (primo violino), 
Enrico Masi (secondo violino), Luigi Chiosti (viola), 
and F, Hilpert (violoncello). The program is as 
follows :—1. Quartetto in G minor, Haydn ; 2. Adagio 
religioso, Rubinstein; 8. Serenata, Haydn; 4. Scherzo, 
Cherubini; 5. Quartetto in E flat (Op. 74), Beet- 
hoven. Ata concert to be given to-night amongst 
other pieces will be played Nicolai’s overture to the 
“ Merry Wives of Windsor” (‘* Se Allegro Comari di 
Windsor’), and the overture *‘ Leonora,” of Beet- 
hoven. The Societa del Quartetto have done and are 
doing much to raise the musical taste of the public 
here, and without this society classical concerts 
would never be given in Milan. Sig. Franco Faccio 
is the indefatigable director of this society. 








LENTEN WORK AND WAGES. 





Mr. Shepherd, manager of the Surrey Theatre, 
was summoned by Edward Barnet, a stageman, to 
the Southwark Police Court, for 4s. 6d. wages 
alleged to be due for working on Ash-Wednesday. 
The complainant said that a little after Christmas 
he was engaged by Mr. Mather, the master car- 
penter, at 27s. a week, deducting 4s. 6d. for Ash- 
Wednesday, when the theatre closed, although it 
was customary to pay for Christmas Day and Good 
Friday, to get up the great pieces. The day 
before Ash-Wednesday they were getting up the 
railway scene in ‘ Nobody's Fortune,” and Mr, 
Mather left orders for him and Thomas Pitt to go 
to work at the scene, as Mr. Webster and Mr. 
Shepherd wished to see how it worked. They 
began work at nine on Ash-Wednesday, but about 
eleven Mr. Webster came on the stage and told 
them they had no right to work on such a day, 
and that he would not pay complainant. They left 
off work, and as soon as they saw Mr. Mather told 
him of it, when he said he would see Mr. Shepherd 
aboutit. They also went to Mr. Shepherd, and he 
told them that he had never paid for Ash-Wednes- 
day, and he did not see any reason for doing so 
now. In answer to Mr. Partridge, witness said 
he had worked at her Majesty’s Theatre in 1865, 
at Astley’s in 1862, and the Strand Theatre in 
1860, and Ash-Wednesday had always been paid 
for. There wag no theatrical performance at the 
Surrey Theatre on Ash-Wednesday. Thomas 
Pitt, another stageman, employed at the same 
theatre, said he was likewise ordered by Mr. 
Mather to go to work atthe railway scene on Ash- 
Wednesday, so that it should be set ready for Mr. 
Shepherd to see it on Thursday morning. 

On the part of the defendant, Mr. Mather, the 
master machinist of the theatre, was called, and 
he said that, according to the Lord Chamberlain’s 
license, there could not be any theatrical perform- 
ance at the Surrey Theatre on Ash-Wednesday. 
An entertainment was announced for that evening, 
and had it not been withdrawn the complainant 
must have worked in the theatre on Ash-Wednes- 
day. Mr. Partridge said the complainant was 
clearly entitled to the day’s wages, and 4s. costs. 
The money was immediately paid. 








British Corteces or Heattu, Eveton Roap, Lomspor.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inferm the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
trade mark on Morison’s are the words ‘‘ Morison’s 
Universal Medicines” engraved on 





tome irreverent laughter from the region of the 


Att Copies in our Contemporaries, 


THE next Musicat Knrent. 


The Carnarvon and Denbigh Herald remarks that 
the Orchestra moots a matter which the Herald is 
only surprised was not long ago taken up: namely 
the knighthood for Mr. Brinley Richards, as a 
professor and composer, as a representative 
musician of the Principality—the ‘land of song” 
—as the author of the popular “God bless 
the Prince of Wales,” and in recognition of Mr. 
Richards’ valuable services in the advancement of 
the education of his fellow countrymen, particularly 
in music. The present occasion, when honours 
have deservedly fallen on those who were 
intimately connected with the recent periods of 
national anxiety and joy, and when in connection 
with the Thanksgiving Service the organist of St. 
Paul’s is sin ted. out for royal favour, is very 
opportune to discharge the country’s debt to Mr. 
Brinley Richards. However excellent Dr. Goss's 
composition is, its fame is but ephemeral when 
compared with that of England’s “ other national 
anthem.” Naturally, (remarks the Carnarvon and 
Denbigh Herald) we feel partial to Mr. Richards as 
a Welshman, and rejoice in his present eminence 
in the musical world as affording an instance of 
successful Welsh talent. Willingly do we there- 
fore endorse the sentiments expressed by our Welsh 
contemporaries, the Cambrian, Welshman, and 
Carmarthen Journal, and strongly would we urge 
Mr. Richards’s claims upon those in authority. 
Wales would consider herself complimented in 
ossessing a musical knight; and as she asks and 
is granted so few favours from the English 
Government, this small concession to national 
vanity surely will not be denied. 

The West London Advertiser and the Westminster 
and Pimlico Chronicle also commend Mr. Brinley 
Richards’s claims for the compliment of knighi- 
hood to the attention of the Crown. 


Tar Normat Diapason at Covent GARDEN. 

The Pall Mall Gazette holds that to the sub- 
scribers and the frequenters in general of the 
Royal Italian Opera, the alteration in the pitch 
will be a matter of no importance; it will not 
even be perceptible. But the singers will be 
relieved, and common-sense for once will triumph; 
for of the three diapasons now in use among us it 
is certain that the one adopted in Paris and after 
Paris by all the chief capitals and nearly all the 
important musical cities of Europe must in the 
end be adopted throughout the civilized world. 
There were reasons for keeping to Sir Michael 
Costa’s pitch in the very existence and reception of 
that pitch by our great orchestral societies ; but 
wantonly to introduce the pitch of the Stuttgart 
Conservatorium, as has lately been done by the 
presiding geniuses of the Albert Hall, was about 
as rational as it would be in British commerce to 
introduce the old German pound just when the 
Germans themselves are adoptin the metrical 
system of France. However, in happy England 
every one possesses the right of committing folly 
after his own fashion; and it would be hard if the 
dearest privilege of individuals were denied to 
corporate bodies. The Pall Mall Gazette does not 
d of seeing the pitch of Handel’s time rein- 
troduced by some fanatical association ; and really 
the only chance of uniformity in regard to the 
diapason lies now through sagen in confusion. 
Meanwhile Mr. Gye must be applauded for con- 
forming to the pitch which is becoming prevalent 
in civilized Europe. His singers — perhaps 
the basses) will rajoice greatly; and vocalists 
abroad having engagements offered to them in 
England will count it as a point in favour of the 
Royal Italian Opera that its diapason is no longer 
ee high. The new singers who are 
coming among us to proclaim Wagnerism and to 
declaim Wagnerism music will certainly benefit 
by the change; and it has been said that it is for 
the especial solace of their much-tried voices that 
the alteration, so desirable on general grounds, is 
being made. 








Hottowar's Otruant AND Pinis.—Diseases of the most 
formidable and chronic characters have been cured by Hollo- 
way’s 
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the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 
—Febuary, 1872, Signed, Morison & Oo. 
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CRAMER?’ S 


BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT) 





io new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 


The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 


It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES. [tana 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches; length, 81 inches .......scveeeee 8 8 O 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ......s.seesseeeeeees 1010 0 
6 Octaves, in solid snare Ash, or Walnut, er" 10 inches ; length, 44 inches .........seesseseeere 1818 0 








CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER’S. 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct, 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


‘I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
al fifty miles, on a fearful road,” 
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CRAM EHR ’S PIANOFORTH GALHLRY- | 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


yew 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





34 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
' £4 48. per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
Moré elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 


hitherto made. 
. 90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
n In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
is £9 9s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*," The same full quality and body of tone is 
@ ebtained in this instrument as in ordi Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
Which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





ts 

110 GUINEAS. 
"0 BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
gs In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 


£10 10s. Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTH GALLERY, 
(uARGEST IN BUROPS,) . 
007 & 209, BBGERT BTARET, W. 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£132. 
In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 
On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


with Knee 





No, 2. 
£165. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
&3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 





No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Yeare System: 

£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTHRS. 

*.* The additional size and power of this No. 

will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 





No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 

£3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 

Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
| «400 & 80d, REGENT STREET, Y: 





CRAMER &CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO, 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No, 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves, 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
0. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 63,; 
MAHOGANY, &7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM, 
No. 8. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, &9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
a we 


o. 4, 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 l4s, 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté, 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator, 
No. 5. 


OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops, 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And bes == Regulator. 
0 


. 6 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 


WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Boardon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


0. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 


Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion, 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux, Forté. 
Fifre, Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 


No. 9 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNODUT, . 
Nineteen Stops, (Church Model.) 


Tremolo, Flute. Clarion, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expros- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté, 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Botti 
Hautbois. Expression. n. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £78 ; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre Olairon 


Voix Celeste.  Olarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





CRAMER AND CO, LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 901, REGENT STREET, Wi) 
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CRAMER, WOOD & CO.’S 
LIST OF 


NEW PLANOFORTE PIECKS. 


wi vA 


ALBRECHT (H.) 
Waverley occcccccccccccvccccvccccccsvcsccecess 0 0vceee(B) 
BAUR JACQUES. 
Réve de Freya, Legende Danoise...... Ce cccescccetocccee (B) 
Priére de Viking, Roi de la Mer .eccsccccccccccccccccces (B) 


BERINGER (OSCAR) 
Scotch Airs (Grand Fantasia) ssccssseseecsvcccevevesses(C) 
BERTRAM (J.) 
Valse Légére (A. Mey) ..ccccsccccccccccsencceresees » ++ (B) 
CRAMER’S. 
Celebrated Tutor 


COUSINS (W. G.) 


seccccvecccecesceessludited by J. Rummel 


Triumphal March‘! Gideon " ...ccceesceseveidecesecees(B) 

Ditto as Pianoforte Duet ...... “ts ee ¢anowetnncees 
DE DIETZ (MADAME) 

Trois Mazurkas ....+... eereocrcedecedoccemroecececcce (a 
DE VOS (P.) 


Loin de Toi eeeeeeee (Morceau) eee eeeeeeeeee 
DUVERNOY (J. B.) 
Pridre des Anges .,..ssseeeeveceees 


DUSSEK’S CELEBRATED RONDOS, 


oe eceecees(B) 


2 00eeee(B) 


ME UR  sédoccccceneek ntgesceseese Edited by J. Rummel (8) 
My lodging is on the cold ground ° ” ” (B) 
O dear what can the matter be!..... ad ” B) 
WOE MN. satckedene rrr eececece ” ” 
WE ME on n55 cans acdeceees ; . ” ts 
Fe. RY le eee oe ” 


The Standard character of these Rondos ‘is well-known. MM. 
Rummel’s Edition is superior to any other Edition extant, 
Srom the great care expended in its revision and production. 


FERRARIS (G.) 


DOMMES 00 c6cecccccsssndcctoccecesisbéchecece cocescenl®) 
Romance sans Paroles (No. 1 of Trois Esquisses)....++00 2s 
Impromptu .......% ( 99 a. col) Bedpticebes B 
Mélodie Religieuse .. ( ,, 3 a Joccccccece (B) 
WN 5 006 nccedetscdesce Secccccccece Socvcese eecces B 
Grande Valse Brillante .......cseeeeeeeeees  ceebeeeanae te 
Danse Villageoise ......+.06+ 6000s sececeses eeeeceeeeee(B) 


The care and knowledge of ‘effect evinced in these pieces will 
render them great favourites. 


GADSBY (H. 
Adela, Mazurka ....... OTT TTTTTT PITT TTT 
Pegasus, Morceau de Bravure ...scessecccsecseeees oocee(B) 
GITS (A.) 
La Brise Cee eee bees ete ewer eee eases were eeeeen! Op. 5 
GRIESBACH (J. H.) 
Come be gay .....+6. (Mozart) ...seeeeee ecvccccccccecclD 
Fairest Maiden ...... (Bpohr) ..cccsccccce eeeeeccecens B 
Il mio Tesoro........ (Mozart) ..... ecccece cocccccveces (B 
Deh per Questo ...... toast) Cocccccccccscocces eooves (B 
Froéhliche Klange .... (Weber) ......eeeee0- ecccccvcces tS 
Si losento ........65 (Spohr) ..ccccccccscccccscces B) 


HEILBRON (SOPHIE F.) 
Flora, Valse Brillante 
KUHE (W.) ' 
Chanson de Fortunio (Offenbach) ...... 
LAHMEYER (E.) 


eevee cegeras cpectccccccocgcseeds) 


cocepeveeseccees(B) 


-~ Romanee sans Paroles ...s.ssseseceevececeeececesseese(B) 
LEBEAU (A.) 
Le Tocsin. Caprice galop ...ssesssccveccsecceeecseses(O) 


‘The themes and their treatment are alike vigorous, varied, 
and effective"’—(Vide Review. 


Danse aux Flambeaux; Air Favori de Louis XIV ........ (®} 

Th Sospiro. Valse ..sccecvecccccdetocccecs bi eeeneecens B) 

The easy melodic flew of the opening ‘movement will recommend 
this to all. 


Marsch-Tzigane, Ronde-Bohéme, Pianoforte Duet ........+- 
LEVEY (W. ©.) 
Retour de Berger ...csscccvccccvcvevcccsceccsceseceee(B) 


Very characteristic and quaint. 


8. ad. 
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SY; (8) MODERATE; (o) DIFFICULT. 


LODER (K.) 
Moment Joyeux PTUTEPEEEPEEEEEEEEET OTT eee B) 
Le Crépuscule ........ perseuseosoncavencessen aaa 
Songe d’une nuit d’Eté ....ccccccveccccccvccveveetevees(B 
Cheeur dela Féte ....... von ‘ coseeccccescoe(D 
Four charming morceaux after the "ts Lieder ohne Worte” 

character. 

MUDIE (T. M.) 
Nocturne ....++. MTTITITITITITITT LTT 
Triumphal March oeeebenend 90600v0seuaneseneeheassenes 


Scotch Airs, No.4. Fantasia ..... 


PRAEGER (F.) 
Souvenir Romantique ........ 
Liebes-Verlangen ........ 


REISSIGER (F. A. 
Fairies’, The, 


RENDANO (A.) 
Dans les Bois, Morceau Caracteristique .....sseeeceeeeees(B 
Laura ..cccccececees ce ccccecccccreerenes 
Napolitaine ......... encesacececee Soto ed decccececeeses(m 
Chant du Paysan..cssccssecveeeveees seve soe6d these ben Ue 
Deuxiéme Mazurka ,..ceeeeeeceseseeeeees .<acoaneeee 
~ M. Rendano is now one of our most successful pianoforte writers. 
All his compositions display great ability. 


veseereeros elaine itis 


B) 


BSC cescccccccccvcseececvccceceoscesee(B) 


seeeceeeeeee(B 


RUMMEL (J. 


Mendelscobn’ ’s First Concerto (in G minor Op. 25) «.+++++.(¢ 
Weber's Concertstiick......+seeeeeenes 100 ssbesaenoned ua c 
The chief object in these arrangements is to place within scope of 
the pianist the full effects of the orchestral portions with as 
little alteration of the original work as possible. 
Les Bavards (Offenbach) Fantaisie Mignonne ......++++++(B) 
Un Ballo in Maschera (Recueil de l’Opera, No. 1) 
Il Trovatore . camenpiitnnsn és... esactecnneee 
Lia TYAVIGER 2. cccccccccceccsGbeOrccccs 9h Giscccccvecess 
Th FUrio0..cccccccvevccccceAteOrccsee 99 Bevvccevcccds 
La Donna del Lago ae eee Peer 
Il Matrimonio Segreto ....+.ditto...... 
SCHUMANN. (R.) 
Novellette in F. No.1. Op. 25.ssescseceeccsvceveeeees (0) 


SIMPSON (J. F.) 
Danse Brillante ....cececvevecesessccvecsveceevceecess(B) 


eeeeeeeere 


eeeeeeee 


S ccccvevcvsede 


SMITH (C. W.) ; 
Three Musical Sketches. Set 1 (dedicated to the Countess 
Of Somers) ©...ssesecvecceeesvecscsevcece ebeccecee(B 
Ditto. Set 2 dedicated ‘to the ‘Count of Carnota) eocvecee(O 
SURENNE (J,' 


T.) 
The ‘Student’s Manual of Classical “Extracts,” comprising 
Selections from Mendelssohn, Beethoven, &c., arranged 


easily :— 
No. 1. ‘Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 2, No.1 seoscerevert 
. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 2, NO. 2 cesseseseee 
. “ Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 4, No.1 ..ceessecers 


. ‘Lieder ohne Worte.” 
. Lieder ohne Worte.” 
. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” 


TOLSTOY (A.) 
Trois Pensées Musicales. eee eee erereeereseteeeeeereeereree 


TRAVERS (ERNEST).! 
Battle g Dorking. (Illustrated, and with Historical Introduction) 


VALIQUET (H.) 
Les Bavards. Valse facile on Offenbach’s Opera..+...++++(B) 


WATSON (MICHAEL) 
Qui va 1a? Grand Galop de Concert .....ssseeeesseeeeee(@) 


— C. M. . 0 
ippling Waves. Caprice....+.sseeeseeserses eébececes 
as 2 really admirable Study in Arpeggio playing. The melody 
is divided between the hands in alternate notes; and this 
“again constitutes a useful feature. »—(Vide Review.) 
Eine kleine Ge = Nay Space erate ( 
Wiegenlied {Dormez bien e deed srocdsevpecesees 
~ last two pieces are short and effective. 


2 
1 
Book 4, No. 2 eereeecerere 
Book 5, No. 4 eeveeeeeeeet 
Book 5, No. 6 sscsceseeres 
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